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PROLOGUE AND DRAMA IN THE KREMLIN 


The Chinese Mission to Moscow, headed by the 
Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, was 
allowed to take the world stage for a single day. 
With planned deliberation, it was then dragged 
into the dressing-rooms. Stalin himself took the 
stage with Heralds Pursuivant and all the other 
panoply of Communist publicity to make what 
was intended to be a world-shaking announcement. 
The plans to hold the long overdue Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, in October, directives for 
a new Five-Year-Plan, broad hints of new over- 
tures to the free world, and the substitution of the 
Politburo by a new body to be called the Praesidium, 
could have been announced at any time. The 
moment was chosen for no other purpose than to 
put the miniature Chinese Government now in 
Moscow in its place as suppliants, and to prevent 
undue concentration by the rest of the world upon 
an association which has added greatly to Soviet 
power but fully as much to Soviet embarrassment 
in its world diplomacy. The Russians know that 
the bitter antagonism they have created among the 
Americans has waxed by Soviet policy and associa- 
tions in the Far East as it has waned in Western 
Europe. In spite of all the cloudbursts of pro- 
paganda about “American aggression,” the men in 
the Kremlin know only too well in their hearts 
that their whole policy in Korea, Manchuria, and 
China has been a betrayal of the wartime alliance, 
and a persistent application of the double-cross. 
The arrangements that were made in good faith 
in the closing months of the war were, so far as 
President Roosevelt was concerned, trusting and 
friendly to a fault. The reward for Yalta, and 
all the other arrangements consistent therewith to 
which the United States and other countries were 


parties, has been not merely betrayal but the 
blackest of ingratitude. There is only too good 
reason for the abrupt closing of the parade of the 
two great Communist Allies and the making of the 
Soviet announcements as the main acts of a domes- 
tic drama from which the Kremlin hopes the free 
world will seek some kind of sedative if not actual 
comfort. 


The size and comprehensive character of the 
Chinese Mission to Moscow means business-on-a— 
corresponding scale. It also makes it perfectly 
clear that the underlying postulate is that the 
alliance of arms, credit, and economy will con- 
tinue—not necessarily indefinitely, but certainly 
for as long as time and events can be measured 
at present. The acceptance of these two premises 
deprives the meeting of any piquancy so far as the 
free world is concerned. It might help the palate 
a bit if it were the habit of the Communists to 
take the world into their confidence and tell us 
the details of all the hard bargaining and perhaps 
even, here and there, the wrangling that goes on. 
But the Communists are part of a conspiratorial 
order. They talk in whispers behind their hands 
and keep their agenda secret. It is one of the 
aspects which most distinguishes them from thie 
rest of the world. When the Western Governments 
meet the papers and the commentators tell us all 
about it, and sometimes a little more besides. 


There are certain things that are fairly ob- 
vious. The parties must survey the Korean scene 
and co-ordinate policies and tactics. It has often 
been said that nothing pleases the Kremlin more 
than to find the Chinese so eager to fight their 
battles for them. But there is not much fighting 
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going on just. now and most of what is happening 
consists of the destruction of power plants and 
machinery, many of whose produets directly bene- 
fitted the Soviet before the war. Moscow is always 
talking about peace without necessarily always 
meaning that or even meaning war. But in the 
addresses which took China into their purview on 
the eve of the arrival of the Chinese Mission there 
did seem to be a little more pungency and even 
poignancy in the dissembling. The lady who holds 
the post of Vice-Chairman of the Soviet Peace 
Committee, for example, declared in a statement 
to the Chinese official news agency that “the 
Soviet people long for peace above all things. 
They want no war. They threaten no one and 
intend to attack no one.” The forthcoming “Peace 
Conference” of Asia and the Pacific in Peking, she 
said, was a milestone in the work for the defence 
of peace, and Moscow is playing it up for all it 
is worth—and more. The Chinese however want 
more arms, though little fighting is at present 
going on. The statements by the High Command 
of the Army in both the military and political 
fields imply a plan of almost unlimited expansion. 
Indeed, the picture conjured up by the statement 
of the Commissar Hsiao Hua on the army and 
nation-wide militia they wish to create must have 
caused quite a lot of people to shudder a little. 
How far the Russians are prepared to go in satis- 
fying such an immense ambition is doubtful. 
After all, they are land neighbours with all that 
this denotes. It is possible that the effect of these 
utterances was not wholly dissimilar to the shock 
in the Kremlin when the armies of the free world 
collapsed in six weeks in 1940 and left the Red 
ate alone with Hitler on the European Con- 
inent. 


__The_ militarisation of China——is—one —of the 
phenomena of the age. It is not to be discounted 
by anybody—and certainly not by either’ the 
Japanese or the Russians, or for that matter the 
Indians. But the trap is set in full sight of the 
bird and on this score there will be caution. The 
Russians may care to point out that the tempo 
of re-armament has dropped in the West and should 
drop in the East also. Equipment for the Army 
is certainly one of the main subjects to be brought 
up by the Chinese. Next to this will be capital 
equipment for “national defence” industry. The 
Communist leaders and organs in China have been 
Saying over and over again that all that has 
been happening lately, including the two “anti” 
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campaigns, is merely the foundation for ‘‘national] 
construction,” which is admittedly designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the armed forces. 


The Chinese have to enter in Moscow a long 


session of hard bargaining with nothing much tc - 


offer anew. They can rightly point to the im- 
mense sacrifices they have made in the Korear 
conflict. It is indeed so strong a card that the 
Soviet may be all the more inclined to counter it 


with an agenda for peace that may, through a ° 


political approach, infiltrate or outflank the hope- 
less obstacle of the compulsory or voluntary re- 
patriation of the prisoners. 
more generous credits. An annual credit of U.S 
$60 million does not go far. 


Japanese War. The Chinese want more and more 


machinery, but they cannot very well increase their ° 


exports of raw materials. It is doubtful whethe1 
Port Arthur and Dairen will enter into the picture 
beyond its value as a bargaining point. If ever 
Peking wanted to break it up and go off on a Titc 
line here is the issue that would justify it and apply 
the necessary stimulus and salve. But whateve1 


their immediate uses may be—and Dairen isn’t the ; 


port it was even if Port Arthur isn’t as sleepy as 
it was under the Japanese—the problem of Japar 
still poses questions which make these two points 
d’appui as vital as ever. This is likewise true of 
the railway system. On top of it all there is the 


well-known and perhaps the dominant sentimenta!) ; 


interest of that unsentimental cynic Stalin 
who likes very much to think that he spongec 
out an ignominy visited upon the Tsars_ be 
fore him. If the Chinese, to whom this relic 
of Tsarist imperialism has quite other emotiona) 
values, press on this issue, the Kremlin will come 
down heavily for immediate peace in Korea—anc 
devil take the disputed prisoners. The Russians 
too, can use such a stand to head off demands fo1 
more and more equipment, and to refuse capita) 
equipment for an armament industry which woulc 
enable the huge Army in China to be independent 
and remove a feeling at least as vexatious to thei 
pride as the Russian position in Manchuria. One 
day even the Communists will awaken to the fact 
that in the Kremlin, Communist comradeship anc 
ideology is a cloak for Russian aggrandisemen' 
and imperialism when it all comes to issues oj 
real politik. Peking is becoming too faithful ¢ 
copyist. 


ARMY’S PART IN CHINA’S REVOLUTION 


Peking has announced that a massive granite 
Memorial to the Army and the fallen heroes is to 
be erected in China’s Red square at the Tien An 
Men in front of the Imperial Palace. It will play 
the same part there as Lenin’s Tomb in Moscow. 
A striking feature of General Chu Teh’s statement 
on the 25th anniversary of the Communist Army 


in China, written for publication in the Pravda 
was the emphasis on the difference in origin anc 
development of the Chinese Revolution as com: 
pared with the Bolshevik upheaval. He did not 
openly suggest that this also implied that the 
Chinese movement would take a different course 
but many will take that inference. In reminding 


Peking also wants ° 


It is merely a sub- 1 
stitute for the domestic borrowing which enablec ' 
Nanking to balance its budgets before the Sino- ° 
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. jion is the Army” and that “in China, 


‘had deliberately destroyed it. 


Lugust 28, 1952 


- he Russians that it was the army, and not a group 


ff professional agitators who had seized power in 
Jhina, he quoted Stalin’s comment in 1926 to the 
ame effect. ‘‘In China,” said Stalin, ‘‘we see not 


. in unarmed people facing the troops of the old 
- Jovernment, but an armed people in the form of 


ts revolutionary army. . . In China the armed 
‘evolution is fighting against the armed counter- 
‘evolution. That is one of the peculiarities and 
ynne of the advantages of the Chinese Revolution. 


. n this, too, lies the special significance of the 
< ‘evolutionary army in China.” 


General Chu Teh 
ilso quoted Mao Tse-tung as having said time and 
ime again that in China ‘‘the main form of the 
‘truggle is war, and the main form of organisa- 
without 
irmed struggle there would be no place for the 
oroletdriat, no place for the people, no place for 
she Communist Party, and no victory in the re- 
volution.” 


Undoubtedly the theme that the army has been 
the major factor all through the revolution from 


/ the very beginning at Hankow in 1911 as well as 


from the formation of the Red Army at Nanchang 
in 1927 is soundly based. No serious conflict has 
yet occurred between the Party and the Army in 


' China, but if it should happen the outcome would 


hardly be the same as in the case of the purge of 
General Tukhachevsky and the Red Army officers 
in the Soviet Union 15 years ago. The Politbureau 
in the Kremlin understands this. It is of interest 
to note that while hitherto Peking has always 


’ bracketed China with the Soviet whenever reference 
* was made to the “invincible force,’ on this occa- 


sion Chu Teh forgot the Soviet and claimed that 


| the People’s Liberation Army alone is now ‘‘a great 


and invincible force.” The Peking People’s Daily 
made the same claim—and the same omission in 
its Army Day editorial. The statement did, how- 
ever, carry the assurance that the Chinese armed 
forces would stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Soviet Union “in the glorious task of defending 
world peace.” He indicated that China intended 
to follow the Soviet example and build up not only 
a huge and formidable army but a navy and air 
force to match. 


The story of the expansion of the Chinese Red 
army is as remarkable as that of the re-creation 
of Russian military power by the very men who 
It was a greater 
gathering of ragtag and bobtail even for the China 
of that time when 30,000 guerillas, soldiers, 
workers’ pickets from the towns and peasants’ self- 
defence bands first called themselves the Red Army 
in the Nanchang uprising on August 1, 1927. 
Within a few years it had risen to 300,000, and had 
defeated repeated assaults by the whole Nationalist 
army. In the historic retreat from Kiangsi and 
the Long March to North Shensi the Red Army 


shed a large part of its numerical strength. There 


was probably not much more than 10% that finally 
found itself in the harsh and barren area of Yenan. 
But numbers grew again, and the chief factor in 
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the poor showing of the Red Army in battle with: 
the Japanese was due to deliberate political and 
strategic considerations. Mao Tse-tung had laid 
it down in his work “On Protracted War” in 1938 
that final victory would have to await three stages— 
withdrawal, stalemate and offensive. The ‘‘spar- 
row’ tactics indeed lasted all the way through the 
war, and the ‘‘offensive” was left till Japan capi- 
tulated, the Russians intervened in Manchuria, and 
the way was clear for a bloodless sweep across 
North China and Jehol into Manchuria. 


The potentialities of the Chinese soldier, pro- 
perly led in policy and strategy, have been con- 
clusively shown in the war in Korea. The record 
set up there and that established during the civil 
war and the resistance to Japan can hardly be com- 
pared, so different are they. Indeed the Red Army 
lost more men in a month of severe and determined 
fighting in Korea than in the whole of the hit 
and run skirmishes with the Japanese in the entire 
period from 1931 to 1945. Yet in 1940 the 8th 
Route (Palu) and the New Fourth Army numbered 
half a million men. Chu Teh says they were “‘pin- 
ning down half the Japanese forces in China.” 
That was true only in a geographical sense. The 
Japanese forces could in fact go wherever they 
wished, but as soon as they were involved in larger 
hostilities after Pearl Harbour they concentrated 
on seeking a political solution in China. Prince 
Konoye’s conversations with Wang Ching-wei were 
more important by far (futile though they turned 
out to be) than the occasional forays of a Japanese 
army which had lost all enthusiasm for the war 
in China and was becoming ever more fearful of 
the relentless return tide from the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. The Red Army’s guerilla opera- 
tions certainly embarrassed and annoyed the 
Japanese, and General Chu Teh says it caused 
them to indulge in a “‘burn-all, kill-all, loot-all’” 
policy against the socalled liberated areas. It was 
the people who suffered most. It is claimed that 
by the time the Soviet marched into Manchuria 
when Japan was seeking peace in August, 1945, 
the Red Army had grown to 1,280,000 men. Yet 
the whole of the period from D-Day in Europe to 
the collapse of Japan was militarily uneventful 
in China. The Red Army merely watched and 
waited for its chance while both parties pretended, 
with sincere American encouragement, to try and 
negotiate a peaceful settlement. The victories 
claimed by General Chu Teh over the Nationalists 
after 1947 ring strangely after the record against 
the Japanese. The matter is of more than merely 
historical interest, for history has its own revenges. 
Nowhere does General Chu Teh claim that the Red 
Army wiped out the Japanese; but he does proclaim 
in this statement that the P.L.A. wiped out ‘‘more 
than eight million Chiang. Kai-shek brigand 
troops.” 


In 1950, just before the Korean Communists 
resorted to arms, Mao Tse-tung had spoken to the 
Patty about demobilisation. General Chu Teh, 
on the contrary, in his peroration talked only of 
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building up still greater forces. He quoted Stalin 
in his Order of the Day after the outbreak of war 
with the Nazis, as saying that ‘‘in war, and parti- 
cularly under the conditions of modern warfare, 
one must not mark time. To mark time in war 
means to lag behind, and in war laggards are 
beaten.” His call for the utmost modernization 
was underlined and expanded in detail by Hsiao 
Hua, a high officer of the General Political Depart- 
ment of the Military Council. In an address to 
the National Committee, he said the Army would 
have to improve its cultural level so as to gain 
the mastery of the modern technique of military 
science, to learn the skilful use of modern weapons, 
observe the strictest military discipline, and learn 
the art of conducting co-ordinated action of all 
branches of the army. 

The most urgent problem is illiteracy. 
Through the centuries culture was for the few and 
superstition for the many. Even the thousand 
character movement founded by Dr. Jimmy Yen 
between the two world wars did not make much 
impression on the vast mass of illiteracy. Now 
all cadres who cannot read or write, from the 
combat personnel down to cooks and orderlies are 
being put through the ‘‘quick-learn” course devised 
by an Army teacher, “whose own cultural standard 
is not high.” What is described as “a tense at- 
mosphere of enthusiastic study” spreads every- 
where. More than 80% of the army personnel 


REGIMENTATION OF CHINA’S BOURGEOISIE 


Though the Communists have treated the 
bourgeoisie very shabbily during the five-anti 
campaign, they cannot do without the industriaiists 
and merchants who represent the only experienced 
personnel in the whole country. Their regimenta- 
tion is now being organised not only through the 
Federation of Industrial and Commercial Circles— 
for which a Preparatory Committee was appointed 
at a conference recently in Peking—but also 
through the enlargement of the China Democratic 
National Construction Association. 


An original Chinese contribution to political 
construction was the strict limitation applied to 
the half-dozen non-Communist parties associated 
with the Government in the recruitment of new 
members. The Construction Association, for 
example, was told it could recruit only from indus- 
trialists and merchants—just as “democratic Over- 
seas Chinese” were restricted to the Democratic 
League, and peasants, soldiers and workers were 
the special property of the Communists. 


The National Construction Association has as 
its leaders several members of the bourgeoisie pro- 
minent in the facade of the Government—notably 
Huang Yen-pei, Chang Nai-chi, and Nan Han- 
chen. They are the convenors of the Association, 
and it was they who called the delegates of the 
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previously could not even understand the 1,004... 
characters, and though few of them will ever hav mpon 
more than a smattering of knowledge, it is 4 01 
significant symbol of the new age in China. Cul nem 


tural and physical education are being emphasisec ah 
simultaneously, the latest All-China sports 
meeting under the Army’s auspices which was the wees d 
main form of celebration of Army Day was directed “"° 
to the purpose of fostering physical culture. Be. 
side all this the militia system is being expanded 

in preparation for its transition in future intc wearin 
compulsory service for all. There can be nc**? 
doubting the almost incredible transformation of 12 
the Chinese Army in the past two decades from a rk, 
shabby, nondescript gang of bandits into a formi- ill 
dable, disciplined fighting force. Nor the earnest- ind 
ness with which the Army and its Commissars are a 
setting about the job of modernising it. Indeed 2 
the desperate efforts to clear the way for a “power- 
ful national defence industry” are explained by a 
the necessity of this as an essential corollary of a*“" 
modern national defence army. “The Soviet Army ™© 
of to-day,” says the People’s Daily, ‘‘will be the Hd 
model of the PLA of to-morrow.” At the same 
time this immense militarisation of the most ¢ ; 
numerous, and once the most pacific, of the nations 

of the earth, is cause for grave disquiet and for Sh 
renewed regret that so much of the resources of 


the world is being turned to purposes of De 
destruction. 


Association and its branches together, to the num- ms 
ber of some 280 persons, for a conference in Peking du 
at which Mao Tse-tung’s instructions were officially pa 
transmitted to them. The conference formulated N: 
the Association’s tasks for the future and _ its 
organizational and educational policies, and drew 
up a Constitution for the Association. It defined P* 
the Association as a political party of the New ec 
Democratic United Front, recognised the P-P.C.C.’s cl 
Common Programme as its own programme, and 2! 
accepted the leadership of the Communist Party. lo 
The principal tasks as defined at the conference ™ 
were to maintain close contact with the national - 
bourgeoisie; to understand, study and reflect their 
views and to represent their legitimate interests, © 
while uniting the national bourgeoisie of China so 3 
as to undertake self-education and self-reform on 
the basis of the Common Programme; to organize “ 
all Association members to conduct extensive and 
penetrating study of the Common Programme, 
policies and laws and the principles of the five- 
anti campaign, and to assist the Association mem- 
bers in closely integrating the study with practical 
economic activities, in practising criticisra and self- 
criticism, and introducing and commending model 
deeds in carrying out the Common Programme and 
policies and laws. 
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The Association was also pledged to probe 
into and oppose ideas and acts violating the Com- 
mon Programme, policies and laws; to encourage 
Ou] members to urge industrialists and merchants to 
aunch production-increase and economy campaigns 
orte under the planned leadership of State economy; 
the and to maintain proper labour-capital relations 


“ted under the leadership of the working class. 
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The conference also decided on a policy of. 
recruitment of members. 
mercial capitalists and their agents who are play- 
ing an important part in national economy and 
supporting the Common Programme 
urged to join. 
will also absorb representative middle and small 
industrialists and merchants, senior staff members 
q of private enterprises, working personnel, 


Industrial and com- 


are to be 
At the same time the Association 


and 
‘progressive-minded intellectuals” in financial- 
economic organs and public enterprises. The con- 
ference also passed an appeal to industrialists and 
merchants “to strengthen study, raise initiative in 
production and operation so as to greet the high 
tide of economic construction of the State.” While 


‘ 


108t the conference was still on, the higher authorities 
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for 
of 
of 


_ long hated by the people. 


made their purposes fairly clear through “guid- 
ance” given in speeches by Vice-Chairman Chen 
Shu-tung of the National Committee of the PPCC 
and Director Li Wei-han of the United Front Work 
Department of the Central Committee. The en- 
larged conference, before it broke up, issued an 
appeal to all industrialists and merchants through- 
out the country- In this it directed attention to 
the significance of the fact that the conference of 
the Association followed the preparatory conference 
of the All-China Federation of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Circles, at which important issues for in- 
dustrialists and merchants had been solved, thus 
paving the way for the enlarged conference of the 
National Construction Association. 


The appeal declared that the five-anti cam- 
paign had given to the national bourgeoisie ‘‘an 
education which is incomparably profound. It 
cleared away the evils left over from the old society 
and rectified speculative and selfish working style 
To Society, it is a move- 
ment for changing public morals; to us indus- 
trialists and merchants, it is a struggle for reform.” 
Thereafter, industrialists and merchants could 


-embark upon the ‘‘bright path of legitimate de- 


velopment.” The appeal declared there was no 
doubt that a number of industrialists and merchants 
lacked adequate political understanding and _ in 
particular failed to grasp the meaning of the Com- 
mon Programme. ‘‘Some even one-sidedly and 
arbitrarily distorted the Common Programme’—a 
charge which many actually brought against the 
regime and its leaders in the early days of the 
bitter five-anti campaign, when the authorities 
were charged with a breach of faith and with 
having betrayed the undertakings of the Common 
Programme. 
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_ The appeal cited what it called the outstand- 
ing mistakes of the industrialists and merchants, 
such as: abstract advocacy of mutual benefit to 
labour and capital without respect to leadership 
of the working-class (i.e, the Communist Party); 
independent advocacy of mutual considerations to 
public and private interests without obeying the 
leadership of State economy; blind development of 
production without accepting the production plans 
of the State. Failure to make an ‘‘all-round and 
sincere study” of the Common Programme caused 
the widespread “five vices” which were exposed 
during the five-anti campaign. In this study the 
Association would do its best to help, and _ the 
Common Programme must be studied in an overall 
and not a one-sided manner. They must compre- 
hend the spirit and substance of it instead of being 
satisfied with an understanding of the text. 


“The national bourgeoisie had two-sided characters; 
hereafter they must, on the foundation of victory in 
the five-anti campaign, bring into full play their active 
and progressive side and overcome their passive and 
decadent side, bearing in mind the provisions ‘sternness 
to future offences’ and making up their mind not to 
commit the ‘five vices’ again.” 


The industrialists and merchants had made 
contributions to economic rehabilitation in the 
past; in the great economic construction of the 
future they would continue to assume important 
responsibility. ‘‘The future of the industrialists 
and merchants is bright. As long as they follow 
the footsteps of Chairman Mao and the Com- 
munist Party of China, honestly observe the Com- 
mon Programme, and subordinate themselves. to 
the leadership of the working class, state economy 
and state planning, the national bourgeoisie will 
be capable of fulfilling its historic mission.” The 
statement goes on: ‘‘The era in which we live 
is so great and the industrialists and merchants 
of the Mao Tse-tung era are so lucky! We indus- 
trialists and merchants have indeed no reason not 
to be active. At the same time, we have to point 
out that our tasks are very weighty. .. We must 
reform ourselves and must, in ideology and in 
practice of all work, completely discard the de- 
cadent ways of the outworn society.” 


The reward for this surrender is. deferred 
sentence of liquidation and permission to gain a 
profit of from 10% to a maximum of 30%. It 
is not clear whether this includes or excludes taxa- 
tion. But it is certainly better than being a 
Depressed Class or being without class at all, and 
no doubt the less embittered industrialists will 
co-operate on the new basis and hope for a further 
lease of life. But they can hardly meet the 
Government’s demand that they double output in 
the second half of the year to make up for the 
paralysis of the first half brought about by the 
terroristic anti-five campaign, especially now that 
relations between worker and foremen, foremen 
and manager, and manager and proprietor have 
been so artificially embittered by Communist 
technique. 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITY 


The world demand for new merchant ships 
and tankers despite the larger tonnage put into 
service shows no signs of slackening from the high 
levels ruling since 1945. Many shipyards have 
record or near-record size order books. The main 
reasons for this continued activity are: replace- 
ment of wartime losses is not completed in some 
countries’ fleets; old ships, slow and expensive to 
run, are being replaced by vessels more adapted 
to present needs and competition; more ships are 
needed to handle the increased volume of trade 
passing across the oceans; the large increase in 
the use of oil calls for many more tankers; and 
of more recent date, military needs are diverting 
a substantial tonnage from normal usage. 


Britain has a number of large shipbuilding 
yards, concentrated mostly at the River Clyde, 
Belfast, the River Tyne, Birkenhead, Barrow and 
the Forth and a wide variety of smaller yards 
dotted round its coast. These yards have been 
very active for a long time and have been account- 
ing for a large share of the world’s new construc- 
tion, at times the proportion was over 50 per cent. 
For more than 18 months new orders have been 
outstripping completions. Following orders for 
more than four million tons in 1951 there was a 
further addition of 850,000 tons in the first half 
of this year, making a total at the end of June of 
some 7,000,000 tons under construction with an 
estimated value of £670 million and of which one- 
third is for direct export. 


With an annual completion rate of 1.2 to 1.3 
million tons in recent years, it is clear that British 
yards will be busy for several years ahead. Com- 
pletions and launchings in recent months have 
been rather below average partly because of the 
nature of shipbuilding—there is bound to be un- 
evenness in an industry handling such large units, 
and partly by reason of the general shortage of 
steel. Work in most yards has been slowed down 
by the urgent need to share out available steel 
between armaments, the general engineering in- 
dustries and shipbuilding. Fortunately, there are 
signs that steel production is getting back to the 
record levels of 1950 and early 1951 and ship- 
building has just received a definite assurance that 
its supplies will be increased by at least 50 per 


cent from October. The effects of the _ steel 
shortage have been felt more directly in the last 
few months and the latest figures reflect them. 
Tonnage begun during the twelve months ended 
June was 1,315,000 tons or about 31 per cent of the 
world total compared with 1,476,000 tons and 40 
per cent respectively in the same period of 1951. 


Launchings in the second quarter of this year 


were 309,000 tons and completions 405,600 tons, 


making 1,312,000 tons and 1,376,000 tons respec- 
tively for the year to the end of June. 


The persistently growing demand for oil ig 
reflected in the tanker tonnage, which is now some 
45 per cent of world construction. British yards 
have been responsible for a major share of post- 
war tankers’ construction and have taken the lead 
in designing new and larger type vessels—ships of 
32,000 tons and upwards are now a normal fea- 
ture. More than of recent total construction has 
been tankers. - 


A number of important effects have stemmed 
from the high rate of activity in British shipyards 
since 1945. After the wartime losses of more than 
half of its strength the British mercantile fleet 
has been restored to its 1939 level. With the pre- 
sent total of some 17.4 million tons for vessels of 
500 tons and upwards actually slightly above the 
August, 1939 aggregate, the United Kingdom has 
the largest merchant fleet in actual employment. 


Britain’s large merchant fleet, which operates 
without Government subsidy, is playing a vital part 
in world trade and in the course of this is con- 
tributing towards the ‘‘invisible’ exports which 
form such an essential part of the United King- 
dom’s overseas earnings. While deliveries to U.K. 
owners in 1951 were 223,000 gross tons lower than 
in 1950, there was a corresponding increase of 
180,000 gross tons in the export of new ships to 
foreign or Commonwealth countries. It is con 
fidently expected that the recent slowing down in 
completions will soon be reversed and that there 
will be a fresh upturn in work. British shipyards, 
which have been brought to a highly competitive 
state of efficiency are, despite this temporary 
slowing down and the growing activity of German, 


American and Japanese yards, still building a far 


greater tonnage than any other country. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


COMMUNISM ON THE RETREAT 


The communist aggression in Korea has met with a 
debacle and the Moscow slogan of coexistence is the result. 
It has been proved that the combined strength of the socalled 
free world rallying around the might of the US cannot be 
challenged by the communists. Once the US was determined 
to call a halt to communist postwar expansion the dreams 


of the Kremlin were shattered. At present a new sort of 
communist peace campaign is on which is less vituperative 
than some time ago and which seems to be more sincere, 
even anxious; in the face of the growing strength of the US 
and her allies the Soviet Union cannot but commence to 
retreat. Moscow’s call for progressive disarmament and 
for coexistence with capitalism are signs of her weakness. 
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The initiative is now shifting over from Moscow to Washing- 
ton. 


Stockpiles and armaments are increasing meanwhile but 
on balance the communist bloc is growing relatively weaker. 
Already there has been a reduction in armament production 
in many Western countries not because of any pressing 
economic necessity but because of the growing accumulation 
of military strength. Unity among the free world nations 
is essential for the eventual success; communism on the 
battlefield can be defeated and has been defeated but its 
underground and subversive tactics must be met and can 
only be met by further progress of integration in Western 
and Central Europe and elsewhere in the free world. 


The centre of world politics has not as some would 
have us believe shifted from Europe and the Atlantic to 
East Asia and the Pacific; to speak of ‘the fate of the 
world will be decided in Asia’ is one of the usual journalistic 
exaggerations, perhaps a useful phrase to convince publishers 
to accept stories on this or that facet of Asian life. The 
centre of the world remains where it has been for long: 
between Moscow and Washington, in Europe and North 
America. Not the people in the tropics and East Asia will 
determine the course of history but the people living in the 
temperate zones. The Europeans, both within and outside 
the Iron Curtain, have not lost their vigor, inventiveness, 
productivity, energy but to maintain themselves and con- 
tinue their splendid advance they must not turn against 
themselves and destroy each other but to work together, 
speak with one voice and develop more common interests. 
Communism is promoting a strong sense of unity in Europe 
which since the days of classic Rome has always been dor- 
mant; the second world war has sparked this historic deve- 
lopment which defence against communism is now solidify- 
ing. Europeans and their cousins in America and in other 
continents face the brunt of world communist attack which 
is centred as well in Europe. The superiority of Western 
Europe and America over Russia and her Eastern European 
satellites has now been established and therefore peace is 
assured—for a period of years. During this period com- 
munism will remain on the defensive. 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN THE KOREAN WAR 


The Japanese army is growing and will soon comprise 
a sufficient force to take over the protection of the country 
from the US forces with the exception of air and naval 
units which the US will still have to provide until Japan’s 
air arm and her navy will once again rule her skies and 
the seas in East Asia. The voice of Nippon will then be 
heard with more attention abroad. The problems of Japan’s 
overpopulation, productivity and national ambitions will 
then become more pressing. . 


The cornerstone of Japan’s policy in the future must 
remain her alliance with the US; with this alliance being 


-cemented and growingly endorsed by the peoples in Japan 


and in America, the eventual success of Japan in Asia and 
in the world cannot be doubted. Having learned from the 
defeat in the second world war, the new Japan is not going 
to make another mistake such as was its emotionally con- 
ditioned alliance with far-away Germany and Italy. Tokyo 
and Washington are anxious to see the recently concluded 
treaty of alliance grow in intensity and popularity but this 
cannot be expected in a very short time to happen. Never- 
theless, the ground has been well prepared and there is no 
reason to feel any apprehension about the future of close 
collaboration between Japan and the US. 


In the Korean war Japan has become a belligerent 
aiding the UN forces to a very considerable extent. First 
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of all, on Japanese territory there are a great many 
well-protected and maintained air and naval bases and 


the supply services are staffed by very many Japanese. 
The industrial potential of Japan is at the disposal of 
the UN forces. Many branches of the US forces stationed 
in and around Japan are most expertly helped by Japanese 
in a host of functions. Japan thus is the ‘sanctuary’ of 
the US not unlike Manchuria is the ‘sanctuary’ of the 
communist armies in North Korea. Japan has permitted 
her islands to be used by the UN forces—fully realising 
that in case of a war breaking out between the US and 
USSR the whole territory of Japan may be converted 
into a theatre of war actions. The service of Japan in 
the Korean campaign is inestimable; without Japan the 
war in Korea would have been decided in favor of the 
communists. 


The question of jurisdiction over the foreign trocps 
stationed in Japan for the purpose of fighting the war in 
Korea is a very irksome one. Many crimes have been com- 
mitted by foreign soldiers and the behavior of especially 
some American servicemen has often been outrageous. 
Although the American military courts are severely dealing 
with offenders the Japanese public generally holds that 
punishment is too lenient. Furthermore the Japanese feel 
that any foreigner in Japan is to appear in Japanese court 
if he is accused of an offence committed in Japan. No 
allowance is made for the exceptional conditions prevailing 
now as a result of the war in Korea. At present only 
American servicemen are under American jurisdiction while 
soldiers and sailors of other nations fighting under the 
UN command are under Japanese _ jurisdiction. The 
Japanese government is considering to come to a mutually 
acceptable modus of legal procedure with all the nations 
having contributed forces to the UN campaign in Korea; 
many foreign countries are willing to concede to Japan 
the right to try their servicemen in Japanese courts, others 
are insisting that soldiers and sailors should be tried by 
a military court composed of judges of the foreign country. 
The situation is anomalous and national pride and old 
prejudices make the matter more _ complicated. The 
Japanese people are opposed to any form of foreign juris- 
diction exercised on their territory but in the case of the 
American military one closes for the time being both eyes. 
Other foreign nations with soldiers and sailors in Japan 
must expect most determined opposition by the Japanese 
to their demand for the trial of their servicemen by foreign 
military courts. 


It is imperative that the general conduct of the mili- 
tary personnel of foreign nations in Japan is_ speedily 
improved. Many acts of violence committed by members 
of the UN forces have been reported all over Japan; the 
record is a very sad one reflecting as it does on the honour 
of the nations concerned. The civilian population in Japan 
has often been terrorised by bands of foreign soldiers and 
the catalogue of offences committed in certain cities makes 
deplorable reading. Though much is supposed by well- 
meaning Japanese authorities the daily police record of 
disturbances and petty crimes in which foreign servicemen 
are involved is a painful reminder of the lack of firm dis- 
cipline among the armies of foreign nations now fighting 
under the UN banner in Korea. 


KOREAN OUTLOOK 


Two years has the devastation now lasted in Korea re- 
ducing most of the people to penury and setting back the 
country which was after the end of world war II emerging 
into a new national life. No chance was given by the 
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victors of the last war to the people of Korea; the country 
was divided and so the seed was sown for growing internecine 
violence which eventually issued in all-out war. There is 
now some hope tihat the over one year old armistice negotia- 
tions will end in a settlement though the partition of the 
nation into two hostile camps will persist. While the UN 
have maintained the freedom of the Republic of Korea and 
have defeated the aggression of the North Korean communists 
the fate of the people of Korea appears dismal and the pros- 
pect is discouraging. Only an internal compromise and the 
reunification of the nation can. change the outlook. After 
the severe ordeal the Koreans have been through one might 
hope that reason will prevail in Pusan and in Pyongyang and 
that the enemies of today will agree to coexist—coexistence 
being now the slogan of the Kremlin and therefore the Kim 
Ilsung regime may ttake it up provided that the Syngman 
Rhee regime will show a spirit of reconciliation. North Korea 
has suffered and is suffering tremendously; at the same time 
some rehabilitation is progressing in South Korea which 
territory can look forward to more international help especial- 
ly from the US who acknowledges a certain moral obligation 
as without US forces’ withdrawal from the Republic of Korea 
the aggression of June 1950 would never thhave been staged. 
There is some evidence that influential Koreans are working 
in the north and in the south for reunification on the basis of 
‘co-existence’. But the time has not yet come as the wounds 
are still bleeding and hatred is too rampant. An unfortunate 
trait of the Korean character is violence and therefore the 
chances of mutual accommodation are not very favourable. 
Nevertheless, the carnage of the last two years must have 
had a very sobering effect on all the people. 


Korea has served as a reminder to all nations that 
disunity will issue sooner or later into civil war; what has 
been staged in Korea must never be forgotten. This san- 
guinary war also changed the course of communist advance 
all over the world; the UN action has thrown the combined 
communist forces back and has compelled them to seek an 


end of the hostilities they had wantonly started by invading 
South Korea. 


Syngman Rhee has recently been elected to serve another 
four years as president of the Republic of Korea and it may 
come to pass that in this period the return to peace in Korea 
will be a fact. The din of battle is still so loud that one 
cannot hear the whisper of the genuine Korean patriots, 
on both sides of the apparently insurmountable barrier. 
President Rhee in his recent inaugural address gave a short 


resume of tthe past and the current problems of his nation; 
an extract follows: 


Half a million of our young men have responded to our 
country’s need by bearing arms. Ten millions of our people 
have been uprooted from their homes and must build their 
.lives anew. Seven millions of our sisters and brothers in 
the north are bleeding and agonizing under the Red tyranny. 
Our nation has been devastated, and two millions of our 
fellow countrymen have become casualties. 


From these troubled times we learned new lessons of 
brotherhood and cooperation. More than ever before we 
have come to think of our nation first and of ourselves second. 


For the first time we have a large and well-trained army 
of our own, representing every type of fighting force. 


The problems that confront us are difficult. We do not face 
them alone. Fifty-three free nations of the world have pledged 
themselves to stand by our side. Fighting men from 16 
nations stand with us here on our soil. Our difficul‘ies have 
grown out of world conditions of conflict. We musi never 
forget that, just as the war has been fought im the midst 
of our cities and our homes, so must the rebuilding of our 
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nation be accomplished primarily by our sacrifices and our 
unending labours. 


We shall have help. But the more we do for ourselves, the 
more our friends will be inspired to make sacrifices of their 
own in our behalf, 


Our aim is to bind up our nation’s bieeding wounds 
and to render whole again which the cruel foe has broken 
apart. The United Nations and the United States of America 
have declared that their aim is the same as ours--the restora- 
tion of all Korea as a free, independent, united and democratic 
nation. 


Korea cannot live divided and half-occupied. Neither can 
the free world survive in freedom if Communist imperialism 
is left to batten upon imperialistic gains. 


Our domestic problems must for the next few years have 
an international aspect. The ruinous inflation which is 
draining away the life-blood of our people can only be solved 
as the productivity of our fields and factories and mines is 
restored. Our cities and villages cannot be restored except 
with the assistance of the nations which have pledged them- 
selves to bear their own share in our common fight for security. 


The problems of the Pacific area, and the problems of 
the world, are interwoven with the question of what happens 
in Korea, where an entire people dared to stand up and endure 
the worst horrors of modern war in order to bring to an end 
the long march of Communist imperialism. 


Our fight against political surrender to Communism dur- 
ing the period of post-war negotiation with Russia is an 
attempt to reunite our divided nation by peaceful means. It 
has become a fight for the survival not alone of our nation 
but of all free nations. 


FORMOSA’S INDEPENDENCE 


After the death of Dr. Joshua W. K. Liao which occurred 
here recently the headquarters of the Formosan Emancipation 
League was shifted to Tokyo where a younger brother of Dr. 
Liao is acting as chairman of the League. Several other 
Formosan political and social organisations which all insist 
on the political freedom of their home remain in Hongkong. 
Much of the propaganda work of ‘Free Formosa’ is now 
being carried out from Tokyo where almost all natives of 
Formosa are behind the League. The same can be said of 
the Formosans in Hongkong; over several years we have 
talked with a large number of Formosans in the Colony and 
have heard, without a single exception, that the people of 
Formosa would vote in a plebiscite for the political indepen- 
dence of their home. | | 


Conditions of the Formosans under Chinese rule are not 
favourable but under present political realities in the Far 
East the situation cannot be changed. The Korean war has 


dimmed the hopes of the Formosans to get nearer to a 
stage wher their independence can be internationally dis- 
cussed. That Formosa has been handed over to China after) 
the end of the last war was regarded as a historic blunder, 
and an act of injustice by the people of that island. The 
Formosans living abroad have through a number of parties 
and organisations repeatedly approached foreign governments 
and have also petitioned the UN to permit the holding of a 
plebiscite in their country. Many influential people in the 
US are sympathetic and others are even enthusiastic suppor- 
ters of Formosan independence claims 


and in the US State 
Department ‘Free Formosa’ has found many advocates. The 
problem oY inism In mast ASTM has n 


aining commun in FE owever 
to be given priority and therefore the continued occupation 
of Formosa by the regime of Chiang Kai-shek cannot be 


altered for the time being. The flame of Formosan patrioti 
remains burning. 
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Peking has sponsored a Formosan independence movement 
of its own and is willing to grant full autonomy to Formosa 
should that island ever pass under Peking’s control—but such 
autonomy would be meaningless as the Formosans would be 
under the dictatorship of the Formosan communist party. Of 
whatever political persuasion Formosans living abroad seem 
to be one thing is certain: they do not want to remain under 
Chinese rule and they desire to see a free, indepen- 
dent republic of Formosa emerge which will maintain close 
relations with China and Japan as well as with other nations 
in East Asia. 


CHINESE REQUISITIONING OF BRITISH DOCKYARDS 


The Shanghai Military Control Commission issued on 
August 15 an order to requisition all the properties of the 
local British-owned Shanghai Dockyards Ltd., the 
Mollers’ Shipbuilding and Engineering Works, Ltd. The 
order states: 


“For the sake of the public interest of our country, it 
is hereby decided to requisition all the properties (including 
all movable and immovable properties) of the local British- 
owned Shanghai Dockyards, Ltd., and the Mollers’ Ship- 
building and Engineering Works, Ltd. The responsible per- 
sonnel of these two requisitioned shipbuilding companies 
must immediately draw up inventories of all the properties, 
pending disposal by the Military Control Commissioners 
appointed by this Commission. These responsible personnel 
must be responsible for the protection and handing over of 
all the properties. Any pilfering, destruction, transfer con- 
cealment and other unlawful acts will be severely punished.” 


The requisitioning is tantamount to seizure and has been 
taken in retaliation for the handing over of the planes of 
the Chinese National Aviation Corp. and Central Air Trans- 
port Corp. to the owners, the Civil Air Transport Inc., an 
American company which purchased the assets of the two 
aforementioned Chinese companies from the Nationalist 
government when it had taken refuge in Taiwan. This 
handing over by the Hongkong authorities to the rightful 
owners occurred as the result of the decision by the Privy 
Council in London which was a matter of much controversy. 
It aroused a protest in Peking and the usual mass-meetings 
were held in China culminating in anti-British demonstra- 
tions. Then came the seizure of the British dockyards in 
Shanghai which seems to have placated the wrath of the 
masses. 


The retaliatory action by the Chinese government has 
little effect on the business of the two British companies; 
they already had lost control over their enterprises and were 
as willing to withdraw their foreign staff from Shanghai as 
were most other British firms in China. Now the dockyards 
are in fact as in name under the full control of the Chinese 
military authorities and as before they will be put to use 
in the interests of the war effort and of certain reconstruc- 
tion works in the interior of China. The owners are hoping 
to receive some time in the future a certain amount of 
recompensation but that depends on political developments 
and on a change in Peking’s orientation, as some optimists 
believe, away from the USSR. Meanwhile all foreign pro- 
perties in China are, if technical skill and resources of the 
country permit, used without the owners obtaining any 
benefit abroad; those still living in China do however, if 
the earnings justify it, receive some return on capital. 


REFUGEES IN CHINA AND UN ASSISTANCE 
The gift made by Great Britain to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees in China of £100,000 is an 
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indication that the British Government is honestly and 
generously concerned over the fate of European refugees 
stranded in China. This gift is definitely not earmarked for 
British sufferers alone although it is understandable that 
when making disbursements a British subject could hardly 
be turned down im favour of another national seeking as- 
sistance. 


The gesture made by the British Government is one 
which doubtless other countries already approached on the 
subject, will follow. Many have already done much by 
accepting refugees and will doubtless take many more in 
response to the appeal that is being made. It is indeed 
earnestly to be hoped that no difficulties will arise in this 
connection. The lives of these people in communist control- 
led China have been steadily growing worse and their wel- 
fare has become an urgent question. 


Before receiving the British grant and while funds were 
becoming almost alarmingly less, it was decided to cut the 
amount of US 50 cents given to each person per day to US 
25 cents. This cut was necessary in view of dwindling 
stocks. It is, however, somewhat surprising that these people 
should have at any time received so much as US 50 cents per 
day, especially in view of the constant and increasing strain 
on these funds. Food in China is both abundant and cheep 
and US 50 cents is an amount exceeding the bare necessities 
of an emergency. It even exceeds the food allowance in the 
United Kingdom today on which many thousands of people 
have to exist. It is undoubtedly a difficult and discouraging 
task to have to reduce a daily amount to which the refugees 
have become accustomed. A modest beginning is to the 
commonsense way of thinking, infinitely better than a drastic 
cut which is liable to engender fear, uncertainty and dissatis- 
faction. 


There is no doubt that the refugees in China are living 
under a strain made heavier by tthe uncertainty of their future. 
The gift now made by Britain should, however, not only ease 
that tension but hasten the process of withdrawing all 
foreigners from China. The whole world will be relieved to 
learn of the work which is being dome and will look eagerly 
forward to tthe time when the unsolved problem of the In- 
tellectual Group of Chinese refugees can also be handled. 
This formidable task, however, still lies in the future. 


TECHNICIANS FOR CHINA 


China’s need for technicians has for some time past at- 
tained a speculative basis for those nations interested in 
her progress under the Soviet aegis. Undoubtedly Russia 
has been able to supply the need to a certain extent but it 
is an obvious fact that if the country is to be developed to 
any degree consonant with modern requirements, the need 
for technicians, even if they have not reached the highest 
standard, is very great indeed. With the passing of years and 
the crying need for reconstruction, the limitation of being 
supplied mainly from Russia and its satellites must become 
more irksome to Chinese pride. 


It is not out of place perhaps to recall that the need 
for technical skill has always been recognised by nations 
friendly to China and both Britain and the United States 
have done practically all that has been achieved in the past 
in training young men for positions of skill in industries 
of every description. China, however, is still not only un- 
developed but apart from the existing factories founded by 
men trained in Europe or America her natural resources, 
with the exception of coal in the north, have remained largely 


untouched. The results of famines and floods have given 
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full occupation to experts but mining and industrial set-ups 
generally, all of which China still so badly needs, must inevi- 
tably have forced the Government to look to other quarters 
than Russia for men who, even if inexperienced, have at 
least the essential rudiments of technical knowledge. 


With this thought in the background it is not surprising 
to learn that efforts are being made to attract any qualified 
graduate from Hongkong University or technical schools in 
the Colony back to China. Promises of good pay, excellent 
conditions and interesting work are held out to these young 
men and the prospects are undoubtedly good when com- 
parisons are made with what Hongkong can offer which 
is, in view of the large numbers seeking employment, tanta- 
mount to practically nothing. Many may regard the prospect 
questioningly but undoubtedly the alternative to rejection 
of the offer is so deficient in all essentials that, given the 
opportunity, every young man must seriously consider ac- 
ceptance. It is interesting to note that only men of good 
character are granted permits to enter China, the Communists 
apparently preferring that any doubtful person should remain 
within the Colony. It is, however, possible that the good 
character clause does not embrace only those qualities usually 


attached to the term but might well include characteristics 
and temperament akin to or sympathetic to communistic 
ideals. Presumably those whose political views do not clash 
too openly with the Communistic trend of thought would 
have the preference. It is clear that whatever the Com- 
munists may require in the young technicians they invite 
to return to their own country, a door is being opened to 
a less isolated position for China and to the possibility of 
a more generous and tolerant outlook on life. 
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Possibly it is all to the good that men trained in Western 
methods should use their gifts in the service of their home 
country, and undoubtedly it is fortunate for China that in 
Hongkong exist the facilities for a first-class technical 
education. That the Colony is bearing the burden of training 
Chinese youth in a manner that will help to augment the 


prosperity of a country so avowedly antagonistic to the 
Western European way of life is of minor importance, in 
face of the young people who each year close their studies 
with the conviction that whatever may be the political outlook 
China alone can offer them a means of livelihood and moreover 
is in desperate need of them. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


X. CHINA AND ASIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


After the Han Dynasty, the formative period 
of Chinese civilisation appears to have been com- 
pleted, and a long cycle begins in which the pattern 
appears to be settled and lasting. The conception 
of the ‘‘Middle Kingdom” acquired a new signi- 
ficance. It indicated that China had evolved a 
distinctive and self-reliant economy and culture, 
which was dominant (even domineering) in its own 
region of the world. The older, and originally 
greater, culture of India declined; so also did the 
cultures and the Empires of Central Asia. Once 
great in their own vigour, and cross-fertilised by 
Greek and Roman influences, the latter sank in this 
period in ruins in the desert sands. 


In the Han Dynasty, the centre of gravity was 
still to the westward of China- North, east and 
south of China, all was primitive darkness. The 
Han moved at first in the direction of a pan-Asian 
development; westward across the great landmass, 
even to a contact with Europe. But it developed 
also the individuality, the prosperity and metro- 
politanism of China Proper. 


In the succeeding period (A.D. 220-580: the 
Three Kingdoms, Western Chin, Northern and 
Southern Dynasties) this complex broke up, in a 
struggle between the Central Country and its own 
peripheral districts. The Sui Dynasty (580—618) 
represented a regrouping of the Central country, 
and the reassertion of its authority over its sur- 
rounding groups. The fine flower of the cultural 
and political Empire of the T’ang Dynasty (618— 
906) represented a recrudescence of the spirit and 


China. 
Japanese venture of 1941-45 and the present effort 


the achievements of the Han: a great revival of the 
distinctive Chinese culture, economy and polity, 
and the renewed development of its links with 
Central and South-Eastern Asia. 


But, by the time of the T’ang, the centre of 
gravity was less markedly to China’s west. Islam 
had arisen, to drive a broad wedge between Europe 
and Asia, and to develop Western Asia, or the Near 
East, as an entity of its own. And the areas to 
the East and South of the Middle Kingdom, the 
then China Proper, were acquiring greater ‘‘ weight’ 
in the equilibrium. The T’ang thoroughly incor- 
porated all that we know today as South China; 
and its influence overflowed to the East, to parti- 
cipate in the creation of the Japanese state and 
civilisation, and to the South-East, to engender 
those of what is now Indo-China, and influence 
those of Siam. 


The decline of T’ang was followed by the rise 
of the Mongols, from the north and north-west of 
They established another—and, until the 


of the Russians, the last—pan-Asian, and even 
Eurasian, Empire. But—like the Russian advance 
today—their movement was not cultural and 
syncretic, so much as domineering, materialistic, 
strategic and administrative. They incorporated 
China, and its borderlands, as one federated unit 
in their pan-Asian complex. 


Typical was what Marco Polo saw and ex- 
perienced: he was himself enlisted as an adminis- 
trator in China under the Great Khan, along with 
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other handymen, technicians, merchants, military 
men and others from all races and all parts of 
Asia, and even Europe. The Mongols tried to bring 
Japan also into this cosmopolitan Empire; it was 
when their invasion failed that Japan first launch- 
ed out on a strongly separatist and nationalistic 
path. When the Mongol Empire collapsed, it was 
natural that China should react also to a strongly 
nationalistic and self-based attitude. Even the 
minor border districts tended to the same reaction; 
notably the Manchus, who in due course attempted 
the succession to the Mongols, not only in the Gobi 
regions, but in China Proper. 


Because of all this, and also because the cul- 
tural and practical experience of China represents 
in the history of Asia very much what that of 
Greece and Rome represent in the history of Europe, 
Asian history centres, especially in regard to the 
period now in question, to a large (but not exclusive) 
extent on the history of China. At least, the history 
of China in this period is one of the keys to the 
understanding of all Asian history, and of Asia’s 
relation to the rest of the world. In these matters 
the cultural and political aspects have been com- 
paratively much studied, and are relatively well 
understood; but the economic aspects, which are 
essential for an understanding of the social im- 
plications and the actual livelihood-pattern, have 
been comparatively neglected. 


Advocates of ‘‘Pan-Asian” ideas or  pro- 
grammes, of one kind or another, have been widely 
at work in this field. Some would have all Asia 
regarded as one unit, from the overlapping points 
of view of economic, social and cultural considera- 
tions. Others would distinguish or subdivide, 
within this larger cohesion, various other group- 
ings: e.g. China, Japan and Korea as one; South 
Asia as another, Western and Central Asia as an- 
other. Is ‘‘Asia” a “Region” or an entity in the 
world economically, socially, or culturally, in the 
sense that ‘‘Europe” is, or ‘‘the Occident” in 
general? Political propagandists of Asian Unity 
usually have the preconceived idea that such is the 
case, and proceed to elaborate the necessary senti- 
mental and logical reasons afterwards. They are 
often aided, deliberately or not, by various types 
of analysts who seek always a comprehensive 
formula, or set of formulae, and cannot accept a 
partial or composite explanation. Examples of 
such, already referred to above, are the theories 
about the distinctive “Asiatic mode of production” 
in ancient times, and the theory of “‘universal class 
struggle’, holding that the same fundamental 
factors are decisive always and everywhere. 


Studies in Asian History are really not suffi- 
ciently advanced, in any case, for the production of 
any satisfactory formulae of such a general kind 
(1). An Oriental Weber, Sombart, or Spengler can 
hardly yet emerge; the data are insufficient, and 
the sifting process has yet far to go before any 
satisfactory General Theories, of such kinds, can 
be produced. The existing efforts in that direc- 
tion lean the more heavily on imagination and 
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dogmatic assertion, the more they attempt to be 
comprehensive and definite. 


In the middle ground, there are a large number 
of historians who are “eclectics”, in the sense 
that they borrow from more than one of the 
formula-seeking groups. This makes at times for 
some strange associations of intellectual ‘‘bed- 
fellows”, and strange political alliances. Numerous 
and vivid examples of such were given in Japan 
during the modern Militarist Period, when the 
ultra-Left and the ultra-Right were on common 
ground, to quite an astonishing extent, in their 
theories and formulations about ‘‘Asianism’’. 
(2). In other countries also, however, the unholy 
alliance of Marxism with ultra-nationalism is 
nowadays a familiar phenomenon. 


Only a minority of thinkers take the cautious 
and balanced view that it is not yet possible to 
reach such sweeping or pretentious conclusions, 
from the material yet available, or the work that 
has been done upon it (3). But there is a wide 
measure of agreement that the economic and social 
history of China is the matrix, or it may be more 
appropriate to say the core round which Asian (i.e. 
at any rate East Asian) history is formed. The 
only local development which is historically com- 
parable, in formative significance, is that of Japan 
—which however is obviously, in large part, deriva- 
tive from China. 


The above is necessarily expressed in very 
general terms, but it may serve to give the student 
an idea of the basic questions that are raised, at 
this stage of the study. More concretely, the de- 
bate has recently centred on the question of de- 
fining ‘‘what were the Middle Ages in China?” To 
what type of society does the term refer? And to 
what period does it date? The underlying issue 
is the meaning, in this case, of the loose description 
“medieval”, and of that still more loosely applied 
term “feudal’’. 


In the case of European history—and also in 
that of the history of Japan—fairly precise and 
significant dates can be set for the ‘‘medieval” era, 
and a certain type of society can be fairly specifi- 
cally defined for it. In the case of China, the 
matter cannot be thus defined or delimited. As 
suggested in the foregoing, China attained—by the 
time of the Han Dynasty—a distinctive civilisation 
of its own, a complete and essentially self-suffi- 
cient culture and society of its own, and a position 
of centrality, a metropolitan situation in its own 
quarter of the globe. China is deemed to have 
continued on this basis for as long as thirteen cen- 
turies thereafter. There was much evolutionary 
change, in all this time, and many strong distur- 
bances from within and without; but the system 
held all the while, fundamentally unimpaired, re- 
taining its confidence, its poise, and its inclination 
to take a long-term view. These qualities still 
persist, in substance, and have been carried over 
in the national inheritance for the future, even 
through the deep crises of the recent and present 
age. 
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Marxism is obliged to construe all this as one 
great long interim period.: It must assert that 
substantial progress begins only with its own con- 
temporary revolution. Until then, it must allege, 
the people were from beginning to end relentlessly 
suppressed, utterly exploited and shamefully de- 
graded. It cannot tolerate the faintest suggestion 
that its own vaunted Liberation represents only a 
change from one imperfect political system to 
another, which may be better, but is still somewhere 
short of perfection. All or nothing: the change 
must be from deepest Hell to highest Heaven, in 
one leap. Similarly, it cannot for one moment be 
admitted that any other systems, the remotest 
alternatives as well as the immediate opponents of 
Communism, have any virtues at all. It is almost 
as treasonable, for instance, to suggest that Britain 
is socialistic as to say that Generalissimo Chiang 
is a patriot. But it is equally treasonable to sug- 
gest that anti-Communists go only one stage back 
in their reactionary propensities; they must be 
depicted, not merely as stopping the tide today, 
but as harking back to the darkest and most distant 
stages of history, and as hankering positively to 
reintroduce the worst features of those dark ages. 
Hence the blackening of all previous history is an 
essential rule; and “feudalism” (étc.) must be re- 
presented as prevailing right down to our own 
times. The result is that a major part of Chinese 
history in particular, and Oriental history in general 
is left a large blank, loosely described as ‘‘the Mid- 
dle Ages”, or “‘Feudal period”, in which liberated 
— are allowed to fill in only the black spots 

The Marxists’ highly  intellectual-sounding 
pseudo-analytical stuff about opposing forces—a 
Thesis and an Antithesis, leading in each age to a 
new Synthesis—is essentially at variance with the 
political requirement just mentioned. But on any 
practical plane, the latter strongly prevails, and 
sweeps aside the former. 


Some ‘‘bourgeois” views tend however, to a 
similarly negative result—though they are not 
motivated by the same maliciousness. Regrettably, 
this criticism can be applied to some extent to the 
bulk of nationalistic Chinese work in this field. 
Basically, its conception would be of two tremen- 
dous eras in Chinese history—an early formative 
period, in which this magnificent and unique civili- 
sation took shape, and a recent period when it be- 
came at last aware of its quality and strength, and 
took the path of National Resurgence and further 
development. This tends also to the “depreciation” 
of at least 1,000 years of intervening time. 

For these reasons—at the point where the pre- 
sent survey has reached (Ch. IX) the close of the 
Great Han period—it is here suggested that 
studies, in relation to the whole subsequent period, 
can gain clarity and cogency only when much work 
and thought have been’ given to two questions of 
basic perspective. One is, the historic and func- 
tional relation of China to the rest of Asia. A 
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fair amount of work has been done in this field, 
as indicated in preceding chapters; a few more 
bibliographical references are added here (5). The 
second perspective question is, the definition and 
delimitation of the ““Middle Ages”. 


The latter issue has been more critically and 
rather more thoroughly considered in Japan than 
in China or the West. Miyazaki Ichisada’s recent 
work on this subject has been influential, and is 
stimulating (6)- It involves a studied comparison 
with European and world-wide history. He places 
China’s Middle Ages between the Three Kingdoms 
period (220—265) and the end of T’ang. Broadly 
speaking the preceding period would in his view be 
classical and antiquarian; the period Three King- 
doms to T’ang would correspond to the resettlement 
and the cult of social equilibrium which charac- 
terised the Middle Ages in Europe; and the succeed- 
ing period would see developments in the Far East 
analogous to those of the Early Modern period in 
Europe, the rise of nation-states, etc. 


There is some consensus of opinion that the 
end of the T’ang dynasty is a convenient dividing 
line. But many different views are expressed. 
One is that no such delimitations can be convincing- 
ly made; because there are great differences be- 
tween localities, and much overlapping of stages 
of development (7). . Many who know China will 
agree that this is a necessary warning; conditions 
in one locality or one time may be quite different 
from those at another place or date. 


Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi has dated the Middle 
Ages as extending from the Ch’in and Han periods 
to the Sui and T’ang (8). But he subdivides this 
into three “characteristic” periods: (i) the Ch’in 
and Han, which saw the completion of the Ancient 
Society, (ji) the Six Dynasties, an “autonomous” 
period (jiritsuteki—it ‘‘ganged its ain gait’), (ili) 
the Sui and Tang, which combined the “political” 
(well-ordered) and ‘‘autonomous” tendencies in a 
new consolidation. (On the last point, it should be 
explained that a forced or ‘‘dialectical” reunion is 
envisaged, rather than an ideal harmonisation.) 


Maeda Naosuke (9) has an extensive, though 
rather vague, criticism of the above views, but re- 
fers to some interesting details of economic history. 
With other Japanese writers, he notes that large 
holdings of land may arise without widespread dis- 
possession of farmers, and that the large land- 
ownership of Han times may have been quite 
different from that of the T’ang period: ‘He dis- 
cusses further such points as the aasschehn 


Before the T’ang era, “slaves” or ‘‘servants” 
generally provided the labour in China; the exact 
meaning of the former term, especially, is uncer- 
tain, but it must indicate some form of ‘‘serfdom”. 


From the end of the T’ang onwards, by contrast, the 


cultivators appear in the main to be ‘“‘tenants”. Dr. 
Miyazaki interprets the matter as follows: in the 
Wei, Chin and Northern and Southern Dynasties 
the ‘<olans” rewarded their own loyal followers with 
tenancies on comparatively “free” conditions, while 
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holding other types of persons such as prisoners, 
and the descendants of the ‘‘slaves” of the preced- 
ing period, as serfs. But the terms in question 
(10) are far from clear in their etymology and ap- 
plication. 


These are only a few examples of the disputed 
problems arising in respect of this period. The 
whole development, from the end of the Han to 
that of the T’ang, is an extremely complicated mat- 
ter. Many new factors come into play, and many 
new aspects have to be considered, when we come 
to this stage of Chinese history. One question is 
that of the development of the monetary system. 
The traditional view, of the older generation of 
historians, has been that the use of money declined 
during the Wei, Western Chin and Northern and 
Southern periods; this view is now questioned. It 
is held that barter may have increased, but that the 
money system did not break down. 


The period after the Han is also that of the 
first major development of Southern China, from 
the economic and social point of view. The 
basic pattern of the Chinese livelihood was altered 
from that time, with a much greater emphasis on 
rice as a staple crop. This necessitated new forms 
of administration, and led to new ideas and methods 
of land reform. New clan-groupings and class- 
relationships arose. 


From the point of view of improving our know- 
ledge and handling of Chinese history in respect of 
this period, in the economic aspect particularly, two 
ways seem therefore to be open. One is to work 
‘from the ground up” to accumulate more detailed 
evidence, and sift it ever more carefully; thus to 
proceed gradually from the particular to the gen- 
eral, until a broad characterisation of the specific 
nature of Chinese history is established. The other 
is the opposite procedure: to try to settle the gen- 
eral principles from an a priori point of view, to 
focus ideas within a certain logical and coherent 
perspective, before attempting to fill in the details. 
Neither approach seems to have had any marked 
success as yet- For the former, the amount of 
detail is excessive in total, yet is most unevenly 
distributed—on many key points, the amount of 
evidence is insufficient. The latter type of ap- 
proach, the macrocosmic view, requires more de- 
tachment from personal, racial or political atti- 
tudes than it has yet been possible to expect in 
the Orient (or for that matter in the Occident, as 
far as the latter’s views on the Orient are con- 
cerned); a long and thorough apprenticeship in 
historical work is essential, in the province of 
Oriental history, besides a deeper cultivation of 
abstract detachment, before the necessary breadth 
of judgment can be attained. In this situation, 
the dogmatism of some of the prevailing schools 


is ridiculously inappropriate; far from our under-' 


standing of all this history being complete, it is 
only just at its beginning. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER X. 


(1) Nakayama Hachiro, in “. 
vol. 4. pt. II Ch. 1. 


(2) A well-known example is the popula and influential Moriya 
Katsumi’s “Toyo-teki Seikatsu-ken” (The Oriental Lebensraum) 
1942, which expounded the Marxian “Asian System of produc- 


tion”’ in terms fully acceptable to the avowedly militarist and 
fascist factions. 


- Shiori” (op. cit. Ch. II note 11) 


(3) Eminent Japanese scholars like Miyazaki Ichisaldda have on jin: 
other hand maintained a reserved attitude. His “General Study 
of Asian History”, 1947, cit. supra Ch. V, note (8), is an 
excellent survey of “types of Asian history’, related to the 
general background of World History. The same _ writer’s 
“Toyoteki Sekai”, 1950, appears at first sight to be a summary 


and dogmatic work, but proves on closer examination to be a 
well-considered thesis. 


Egami Namio’s “Asian Races and Cultures” (see Ch. IX, 
(15) above) suggests that each country or portion of 
must be treated separately; most of the races of Asia 
been agricultural, and have developed differently from 
other, whereas the nomadic races are supposedly more 
servative and have remained a more uniform group. 


(4) This is a broad tendency, within which there are significant 
variations. Communist ‘“‘double-talk’”” seeks in this respect, as 
in others, “to have it both ways’. The crude vilification of 
the past has been a strong feature of their propaganda in 
China generally—but more especially on the level of ““popular’’ 
material, for the masses. “Intellectual circles” in 
allowed to be more discriminating at times, 
discussions. In the Soviet Union Proper, a noticeably wider 
interpretation is allowed. For example, the relevant sections 
of that monumental Soviet work of reference, the ‘“‘Bolshaya 
Sovietskaya Entsyklopedia”, state that the medieval period in 
China came more or less to an end with the T’ang; though 
generally, in Japan, the official Soviet conception is regarded 
as agreeing rather with that of Naito thdn that of. Miyazaki. 


(5) Aoki Tomitaro: “Toyogaku no Seiritsu to sono Hatten”, 1940 
(astonishingly, this work deals ably with Western and Japanese 
work, but omits all Chinese work on the subject!); ‘Post-war 


Asian Studies in Europe and America’, in Sekai no Shakaikagaku”, 
1948, 


note 
Asia 
have 
ealth 


con- 


China are 
even in Party 


Ch’ueh T’ung-tsu 1937 (Japanese transla- 
tion by Kotake and Kojima, same title, 1942). 


Kotake Fumtio: “Essay on Economic and Social Development of 


China in the Mid-Medieval Period’’ in Shina Kenkyu, 1935. 


Latourette, K.S. “Short History of the Far East’’ 1946: ‘The 
Chinese, their History and Culture” (2nd ed. 1938. trans. into 
Japanese by Okazaki Saburo, as “Shina no Rekishi to Bunka’”, 
3 vols, 1939-41), 3rd ed. 1946. 


Moriya Katsumi: “Toyoteki Shakai no Rekishi to Shiso’’, 1948. 


Sugimoto Naojiro: “On the Periods of Oriental History”, in 
Hiroshima Bunrika University’s symposium, “Toyo no Gensei 
yori mitaru Shi-teki Ronso’”’, 1935. 


Teng Chih-ch’eng: goq:[ | 1934. 
To-A Kenkyujo (ed): “Iminzoku no Shina-toji’” 
Peoples in China), 1943. 


“Zen-Ajia Rekishi Taikei’’, 1939. 

(6) See note (3) above. 

(7) Sugimoto Naojiro, op. cit. note (5) above. 
Naka Michiyo: “Toyo Shigaku”, 1948. 


Kuwabara Shitsuzo: “. . . . Southward Development of China”, 
in “Toyoshi Setsu-en” 1927; and op. cit. supra, Ch. IX, note 


(Rule of Alien 


(13). 

(8) Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi: “The Domain of Oriental History” in Toko, 
2, 1947. 

(9) Maeda Naosuke: op. cit. supra, Ch. IX, note (15). 

(10) fo Pe On these interpretations, and on many other 
points, Mr. Maeda’s ideas are widely disputed in Japan, especially 


by the Kyoto school. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Earnings and Dividends of American Oil Companies © 

Net earnings of the Standard Oil Co. of California for 
the first 6 months ended June 30, 1952, are returned as 
$87,160,000, equal to $3.04 a share. This compares with 
$4,918,000 dollars, or $2.96 a share in the corresponding 
Space of time a year ago. Directors declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 65 cents, plus an extra of 10 cents a 
common share. The company’s sales for the 6 months neared 
the 500 million mark. In the semester under review 82 new 
wells were drilled as part of the exploration and producing 
program, for which $150 million was budgeted this year. 


Richfield Oil Corporation had a somewhat lower income 
during the first half of 1952, namely $11,731,000 ($2.93 a 
share), compared with $14,997,000 ($3.75 a share) in the 
comparable period of 1951. 

Union Oil of California’s net earnings for the first half- 
year amount to $13,333,000, equal to $2.45 a share, comr 
pared with $13,480,000, or $2.47 a share in the corresponding 
6 months of 1951. Sales for the period were $137,654,000, a 
little below the analogous period of 1951. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. divulges a net income for 
the first six months of 1952 aggregating $15,355,000, or 
$1.20 a common share, versus $17,233,000, or $1.35 a share in 
the corresponding period of 1951. 

Anderson Prichard Oil Comp. had net income for the 
first 6 months of 1952 of $2,126,000, or $2.61 a share, versus 
$2,833,000, or $3.48 a share in the comparable time of 1951. 
Tide Water (new shares) pay a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share. 

Continental Oil Co. announces net earnings for the first 
6 months of the current year at $17,099,000, equal to $1.76 
a common share, compared with $22,033,000, or $2.27 a share, 
for the comparable period of 1951. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co.’s net earnings for the 3 
months ended June 30, 1952 were $3,489,000, or 61 cents a 


share, versus $3,096,000, or $0.62 a share for the same quarter 
of 1941. 


Sinclair Oil Co.’s net income for the first 6 months was 
$44,586,000, equal to $3.65 a share. This sum includes a 
special credit item of $9,312,000 for the sale of stock held in 
Colorade Interstate Gas Co. Without this item the concern’s 
net income was lower than in the first half year of 1951. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 6 months net is $15,096,000, 


or $4.10 a share, versus $16,008,000, or $4.89 a share, in the 
comparable period of 1951. 


Ohio Oil Co. shows net earnings for the first semester of 


$20,360,000 ($3.10 a share), against $19,776,000 for the like 
period of 1951 ($3.01). 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Co.’s net results for the first 
6 months are $8,160,000, or $4.39 a share, versus $8,976,000, 
or $4.83 in the first half of last year. A quarterly dividend 


of 75 cts., plus an extra of 25 cts., payable September 12, 
have been declared. | 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. shows a net income 
for the first half-year of 1952, amounted to $8,027,000 ($2.38 


a share), against $5,211,000 ($1.21 a share) for the compar- 
able 1951 period. 


Texas Co. reports estimated net earnings of $83,045,000, 
equal to $3.02 a share, for the first 6 months of 1952, as 
against $86,507,000, or $3.14 a share, for the first semester 


of 1951. Income for the 1952 term includes $27,177,000 re- 
ceived in dividends from domestic and foreign non-subsidiary 


concerns. The oil strike in May had an adverse effect upon |. 


the company’s second quarter earnings. 


Lion Oil Co. declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share. 


Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky declared not only the 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, but also an extra of 25 
cents a share, both payable September 10. 


Net income of Signal Oil Co. for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1952, aggregates $3,716,000 (equal to $3.45 a share), 
compared with $4,194,000 (or $4.08 a share), reported for 
the first semester of 1951. 


Midwest Oil Co. declared a quarterly dividend of 35 cents, 
payable September 15. 


Net earnings for the first half of 1952 of Lion Oil Co. are 
$5,548,000, or $1.80 a share, compared with $5,744,000, or 
$1.86 per share for the like period of 1951. 


Pure Oil Co. first half earnings aggregate $13,816,000 
($3.19 per common share) against $15,154,000 (or $3.53 a 
share) in the comparable term of 1951. 


American Natural Gas Co. announces net earnings of 
$9,283,000, or $2.51 a share for the 12 months ended June 30, 
versus $9,840,000 for the year ending June 30, 1951. 


Imperial Oil Co.’s net income for the past half-year 
works out at $0.64, compared with $0.60 a share for the 
first semester of 1951. 


Pantepec Oil Co. earned 26 cents per share for the 6 
months ended June 30, 1952, as against 19 cents for the 
analogous 6 months of 1951. 


N.B. The foregoing earning reports are not copied from 
other financial papers, but gleaned from the ticker as the 
announcements come in. 


Items of General Interest 


Due to the dearth of steel supplies, the Superior Oil 
Co. experiments with laying more than 4,000 feet of flexible, 
lightweight pipe for use as a domestic water line. And most 
of the Californian large oil concerns are trying out tie 
new pipe for use as crude and products carrier. Reportedly 
some regard it as likely replacement of steel pipe. One manu- 
facturer thinks that plastic pipe will constitute 30% of all 
oilpipe lines within the next five years. The pipe made from 
plastic is tramsparent and technically known as_ cellulose 
acetate butyrate. It will not rust or disintegrate; it is 7 
times lighter than steel. 


The hundred years old Anhaeuser-Busch Brewery, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, has recently concluded negotiations 
for the erection of a 45 million dollar brewery at San Fernando 
Valley, Los Angeles. It will be the largest beer brewery on 
the West Coast. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s income for the first half 


of this year is off, due to the large strike in the second 


quanter. Net earnings for the 6 months amount to 
$24,304,000, or $2.19 a share, compared with $48,695,000 or 
$4.74 a share in the like half of 1951. 
the second quarter was declared by the directors. 
Newsprint stocks in USA at the close of June were 18% 


over those of a year ago, and 28% over the stocks held 
two years ago. 
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United States Rubber first 6 months’ income was 
$12,956,000 (equal to $1.95 a share) against $16,427,000 
($2.62 a share) for the comparable period of 1951. 

Aluminium Co., which recently avoided a strike, shows 
1et earnings for the first semester of $22,688,000, or $4.39 a 
share, compared with $25,412,000, or $4.94, for the identical 
yeriod of 1951. Due to a recent considerable hike in workers’ 
day aluminium prices are bound to rise. 

Enhanced taxation and mounting labor costs caused re- 
luced earnings of the giant concern, E.L. Du Pont de Nemours. 
[ts net income for the first half of the current year is 
$101,708,000, equal to $2.12 a common share, compared with 
net earnings of $118,402,000, or $2.50 a common share, for the 
same period last year. 

Why strive to become a bank manager, or a college 
Members of the Contracting Plasterers As- 
sociation of Southern California just had their income fixed 
at $3.483% an hour for a 40-hour week; besides, employers 
must pay 6% cents an hour into a trust fund for a welfare 
plan. Not counting these lastmentioned fringe benefits, a 
road plasterer earns $27.50 a day of eight hours. 


General Motors voted the payment of a quarterly 
dividend of $1, payable September 10. A like sum was paid 
in previous quarters. 


The death rate in USA dropped nearly 45% between 1900 
and 1950, as reported by the Brookings Institute. In 1900 
the death rate was 17.2 a thousand persons, as compared 
with 9.6 a thousand in 1950. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada reports net earnings 
for the first 6 months of the current year were $33,538,000, 
equal to $2.23 a common share, compared with $29,385,000, 
or $1.94 a share for the comparable half-year of 1951. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. showed a net profit for the 
first half of 1952 of $15,480,000 ($3.39 a share), as against 
$20,686,000 ($4.56 a common share) in the similar period of 
1951. 

This year’s corn forecast by the Agricultural Department 
indicates a crop of 3,135,689,000 bushels. This compares with 
last year’s crop of 2,941,423,000 bushels. The same source 
estimates this season’s wheat crop at 1,298,389,000 bushels, 
compared with 987,474,000 bushels harvested last year and a 
ten-year average of 1,084,664,000 bushels. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation, copper producers, announce 
earnings for the first 6 months of this year as net $17,552,000 
or $1.73 a share, versus $21,157,000, or $2.08 a share, in the 
like period of 1951. 


On August 7 William Edward (Scottie) Sutter died here 
from heart failure. Scottie was a very likeable person, 
popular amongst a large number of persons and an ardent 
Rotarian. During his many years residence in China he was 
_connected with flood prevention and kindred enterprises. He 
was in his 74th year. 


Workers at the meat packing plants of Chicago went on 
strike, because their old contracts had expired and no pro- 
visions were made for new contracts. The meat packing 
industry has, for the past two years, not been doing well. 
Wilson & Co., for instance, who had paid quarterly dividends 
of 25 cents a share, missed such dividend payments recently. 

The Madison (Wisconsin) home of Herbert. C. Fisher was 
repeatedly burglarized. So the owner decided to set a trap 
for the third invasion. He rigged up a camera and a thread 
to pull the shutter, so that the thief might be photographed 
automatically. But the plan did not work well, for the burglar 
ignored various articles within reach and stole the camera. 

Like so many other things, the cost of building in USA 


has risen considerably. Since 1946 such costs have gone up 
59%; since 1949 they have risen 16%. 
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Union Oil Co. of California explains taxation in this 
country, or rather its composition, in this way: 


Income $7,500 $15,000 


a year a year 
Federal imcome tax . $ 839 $2,516 
State & local tax .. whe 30 90 
Corpor. income tax which the aver- 
age family pays indirectly in 
prices of goods . ts 769 1,584 
Sales & Excise taxes (cigarettes, 
liquor, cosmetics, gasolene, leather 
goods, etc.) saint 634 1,202 
Contribution for social insurance ...... 207 294 
Property taxes (or on rents) . 285 808 
Estate, gift, inheritance taxes ........ 37 124 
$2,801 $6,618 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE RECENT LABOUR SITUATION IN JAPAN 


By T. Yamabe 


Wages 


The industrial prosperity ushered in by the Korean war 

boom has begun to wear off with the drop in exports brought 
about by the effects of the Korean peace negotiations and 
general sluggishness in international markets. Reflecting 
this situation, the cotton spinning industry has_ recently 
carried out a 40% production curtailment together with 
Similar action by the iron and steel, rubber and soda indus- 
tries in an effort to regain prosperity through adjustment 
of production. What effects has this decline in industrial 
prosperity had upon the recent wage situation in private 
business? On the one hand, there has been an increase in 
the number of surplus workers laid off by the textile and 
' other major industries, and a piling up of unpaid wages by 
medium and small industries. On the other hand, the ad- 
vance of nominal wages has recently shown signs of slowing 
down throughout industry in general, and real wages at 
been steadily dropping with the gradual rise in the consunters’ 
price index (CPI). It is feared that in the face of this general 
depression, the present situation may develop into a chronic 
one. 
The following table Ps ee based wage 
index numbers rose sharply following the outbreak of the 
Korean war. For example, the indices of the Economic 
Stabilization Board and the Labour Ministry (1934-36 = 1) 
both show a 1951 average of 230-235, topping the 350 mark 
in December of the same year. However, with the start 
of 1952 both index number began to decline. In March 1952, 
the E.S.B. figure was 229 as against 238 for that of the 
Labour Ministry due to a falling off to the level of August 
1951. According to the Labour Ministry, pre-war based 
real wage index numbers (1934-36 = 100) dropped from 107 
in January to 103 in February and again to 96 in March. 
Furthermore, it is expected that the average nation-wide 
power rate increase of 28% will act to push up the CPI, 
and views are strong that there will be a further fall in 
the level of real wage. 


Recent Wage Development 


Manufactur- Wage index Real wage 
ing monthly (1934-36=1.0) index (1934- 
average Economic Labour 36=100) 
wage Stabiliza- Ministry 
tion Board 
yen 

1,856 34.5 32.9 33.5 
4,683 92.0 91.9 53.9 
san 7,516 147.7 157.1 73.5 
9,133 179.4 187.9 94.9 
11,708 230.0 235.2 102.3 
10,970 215.5 223.0 104.1 
10,150 199.4 205.9 93.7 
9,785 192.2 198.1 88.8 

10,317 202.7 208.5 91.2 

10,301 202.4 207.7 88.9 
12,257 240.8 246.7 110.1 
ae 12,504 245.7 251.2 113.4 

11,572 227.3 232.0 99.6 
11,069 217.5 221.5 92.5 

11,463 225.2 228.9 96.7 

12,136 238.4 241.9 100.6 

17,967 353.0 357.4 147.1 
whe 13,043 256.2 264.2 106.6 
12,188 239.4 250.4 102.7 
11,631 228.5 237.8 95 6 


Industries maintaining an average monthly salary of 
Y14,000 since January 1952 are, as of the end of March, the 
mining, paper and pulp, oil refining, iron and steel, ship- 
building, and the gas and power industries. The textiles 
and chemical industries, on the other hand, showed as of 
the end of March 1952 a decline in the average monthly 
salary of Y2,000 as against the January level, and this was 
instrumental in bringing about a general wage decline in 


the manufacturing industry as a whole. The cotton spinning 
industry may be cited as a striking example. The average 
monthly salary in January for the ten major companies 
amounted to Y8,288. With the production curtailment and 
the consequent reduction in working days and machine utili- 
zation, it is expected that there will be an average salary 
decrease of 10—15% for this industry and an intensification 
of this trend in other hard-hit industries, too. The number 
of unpaid salary cases for middle and small-sized business, 
with a salary level far below the base pay of government 
personnel, began to decline from the July 1950 peak of 2,935 
cases as the economic situation improved following the 
outbreak of the Korean war; but it began to rise again from 
1,439 for June 1951 with the coming of an intermediate slump 
in business activity. This rising trend was most prominent 
in the machinery industry followed by the rubber, oils and 
fats, and other chemical industries, and the spinning in- 
dustry. 

In the face of this depression, demands for wage increase 
have been repeatedly made as the General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan took the first step with its demand for a 
minimum wage of Y8,000. The Japan General Federa- 
tion of Private Railway Workers’ Unions has already suc- 
ceeded in gaining an average wage increase of 27% in the 
spring offensive, while the All-Japan Synthetic Chemicals 


‘Industry Workers’ Union has demanded an average wage 


increase of 20%; and the National Council of Iron and 
Steel Industry Workers’ Union and the All-Japan Automobile 
Industry Workers’ Union have both demanded an average 
wage increase of Y2,000. The All-Japan Shipbuilding Work- 
ers’ U@ion, the All-Japan Federation of Metal Mining 
Workers’ Unions, the Japan Electric Power Workers’ Union, 
and the National Federation of Bank Employees’ Unions have 
each issued their demands and are in the midst of negotia- 
tions. Some agreement has been reached but the management 
is assuming a firmer stand in the face of business inacti- 
vity, production curtailment and an unpredictable future. 
Under these conditions, it is anticipated that there will be 
a gradual intensification of wage increase efforts on the part 
of the several industries. 


Employment 

For a period of about one year following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, improved business conditions brought 
about a favourable employment situation. However, with 
decreasing activity in the textiles, rubber, leather, and oils 
and fats industries beginning from spring of 1951, the em- 
ployment situation came to show signs of deterioration from 
the fall of the same year. The textiles and rubber indus- 
tries have cut down operations in an effort to counteract 
the effects of world-wide recession, but general industrial 
inactivity has brought about a sudden rise in plant and 
personnel reduction; and unemployment has come to assume 
a permanent aspect. Employment indices for regular em- 
ployees in industries, based on the Labour Ministry Monthly 
Labour Statistics, reached 105 in June 1951 after rising 
steadily from September 1950 on the wave of the Korean 
war boom only to drop again with the advent-+of general 
business inactivity to 102 in March 1952. The rise in em- 
ployment is disproportionately lax as compared with the 30% 
increase in production indices for manufacturing industries 
in the one year period following the outbreak of the Korean 
war, but this may be attributed to the supply of the greater 
part of labour demand from the ranks of temporary workers. 
This factor serves in great measure to invalidate the findings 
of the Monthly Labour Statistics but when allowance is 
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made for the large-scale release of temporary workers in 
the various industries, recent employment indices may be 
viewed as showing a big drop. According to reports from 
the Labour Ministry, release of temporary workers inclusive 
of those resigning voluntarily totalled January 2,781; Feb- 
ruary 4,689; and March 1,812. About 10,000 workers have 
voluntarily resigned from the ten major cotton spinning 
companies operating under a 40% reduction of production, 
and plant suspensions and close-downs have become increasing- 
ly evident among subcontractors and _ affiliated industries 
which have felt the effects of adverse conditions prevailing 
for major producers. In the rubber, leather, and metal in- 
dustries, too, production curtailment has been resorted to, 
and it is being viewed as inevitable that the employment 
situation will continue to worsen. This state of things is 
also evident in the labour force survey made by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office, in which the number 
actually employed in the manufacturing industry as a whole 
and textile industry has dropped slightly as of March 1952 
to 6,470,000 and 1,910,000 respectively, while the number 
of fully unemployed (workers who are willing and able to 
work and are looking for employment, not including thiose 
absent from work for a week or less per month) has reached 
a high of 530,000 for the first time in one and a half 
years. 

The employment situation thus poses many problems. 
However, the Labour Ministry has estimated that, with 
adequate financial aid to industry, an annual export of $1.4 
billion and special demand of $330 million will be enough to 
raise industrial activity; that with this improvement the 
employment indices for regular workers may be expected to 
rise about 2% during the present year; and that this year’s 
increment to the labour force reckoned at 600,000 can be 
fully absorbed by power development projects, public works 
and commercial service enterprises. 


Anti-Subversive Activities Bill and Labour Law Revision Bill 


Both the Anti-Subversive Activities Bill and the Labour 
Law Revision Bill are before the Diet. Both have passed 
the Lower House. The government had long been giving 
-Anti-Subversive Activities Bill. 
The original government bill met with the early opposition 
of the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan, the Labour 
Campaign Committee and the press, and a revision was made 
necessary. The objective of this bill has been stated as 
follows: “to take necessary regulative action against or- 
ganizations carrying out activities of a violent and subversive 
nature.” However, the following clarifying clause was added 
to the revised bill as the bill reminded one of the wartime 
Peace Maintenance Law and was therefore exposed to the 
possibility of being used to suppress sound union activities 
and the press: “Regulative action and investigations for 
such action to be made under this law will not in any way be 
abused to restrict or to interfere with the proper activities 
of labour unions and other organized bodies.’’ However, a 
joint meeting of the General Council of Trade Unions and 
Labour Campaign Committee has announced with increased 
firmness that “the government’s revision clause constituted no 
more than a minor technical revision and that inadequate pro- 
vision was made against the danger of abuse and the threat 
to the interests of democracy and the worker.’”’ The press 
also has called for a more penetrating study of the bill, 
stating that “even those individuals who have played a part 
in formulating this bill are themselves exposed to the pos- 
sibility of being hurt by their own creation.” 

The need for a minimum revision of the existing labour 
laws was strongly felt in order to meet conditions which 
would necessarily follow upon the heels of the Peace Treaty. 
On the basis of replies made to inquiries presented to the 
Cabinet Ordinance Inquiry Committee, the Labour Ministry 
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laid down the fundamental lines along which revision would 
be made, while final decision was made by the Labour Minis- 
ter on the basis of recommendations of the Labour Legislation 
Deliberation Committee, the Central Labour Standards De- 
liberation Committee, and opinions expressed by the adminis- 
tration and parties concerned. The aim of the revision was 
to stabilize and bring to a rational conclusion labour-manage- 
ment relations existing in an independent Japan; and, further- 
more, to revise any unsatisfactory portions of the Labour 
Standard Law and to make possible, its smooth operation. 


Labour Movement 

Spring of 1952 saw the launching of a wage increase 
offensive. On the other hand, opposition to the government 
suddenly flared up as the result of government preparation of 
the Anti-Subversive Activities Law and the revision of 
labour laws, and aggressive government action in placing 
these bills before the present session of the Diet. This led 
up to the second short strike of April 18 in which 860,000 
workers participated in opposition to the Anti-Subversive 
Activities Bill. (The first strike was made up of separate 
wage increase strikes by the respective industries, and the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan was at the time 
unable to coordinate the individual actions into a unified 
movement). The Japan Managers’ Association protested to 
the unions in writing that this second strike had overstepped 
the proper limits of labour disputes and was of the nature 
of a political strike. It should be noted, however, that unlike 
the previous communist-led strike of February 2, this strike 
was under the direction of the General Council of Trade 
Union, which is regarded as a democratic organization; and 
further, that this democratic body had succeeded in mobilizing 
a very great number of union members on unified action. 
The May-day riots which followed and which were instigated 
by extreme leftist elements were given the most serious 
consideration by the government. It was decided that these 
rioters would be prosecuted on a charge of disturbing the 
peace and efforts were directed to a speedy formulation of 
security measures. With regard to the riots, it is generally 
believed that the General Council of Trade Unions in its 
capacity of directing organ should shoulder a portion of thie 
responsibility; but that at the same time, government pro- 
hibition of the use of the Palace Plaza in disregard of the 
unconstitutional verdict of the Tokyo District Court was 
in no small measure responsible for the May-day disturbances. 
However, be that as it may, it cannot be denied that the 
outbreak of these riots directly after the peace treaty went 
into effect caused serious repercussions inside and outside of 
Japan and also served to bring home more forcibly in the 
minds of the government, management and public opinion 
the need for security legislation such as the Anti-Subversive 
Activities Law. 


The General Council of Trade Unions has frankly ad- 
mitted its share of responsibility for the May-day riots, but 
has openly declared that it will resort to force if the govern- 
ment uses this admission as an excuse for clamping down 
on union activities. After the second strike, the General 
Council adopted the policy of limiting its activities to within 
the Diet and assumed the role of observer, but its attitude 
has stiffened again with the presentation to the Diet of the 
Labour Law Revision Bill. Representatives of the General 
Council and the Labour Campaign Committee also informed 
the respective unions of its resolution to carry out a third 
strike in the event the government revises the labour laws and 
sets up security laws. At a joint meeting of the General 
Council and the Labour Campaign Committee on May 13, 
the plans were finally laid down for a third strike to be 
carried out in the near future. The third strike was thus 
carried out on June 7 and was participated in by 540,000 
workers throughout the country. There was, however, a 
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Economic Review 


PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


International Balance of Payments 


4 AB’ the foreign trade of Japan in the postwar period 
‘largely depends on dollar areas, i.e., imports of foodstuffs, 
‘textile raw materials, metals, non-metallic ores and products 
thereof, petroleum and coal, etc., excess payments to dollar 
areas have been the rule. Excess receipts from sterling areas 
chiefly due to exports of textile products, metals, non-metallic 
‘products and machinery, and those from open account areas 
largely for exports of chemicals in addition to the above- 
mentioned four items cannot cover the deficit in the trade 
balance with dollar areas. These large excess payments over 
receipts in tnade have been covered by U.S. aid and receipts 
from wmvisible trade mainly im the form of special military 
‘procurements after the outbreak of the Korean war. Con- 
sequently, the recent international balance of payments was 
favourable to 
_in 1950, $27.6 million in 1951 and $59.5 million in the period” 
to March 1952. 


By T. Kubota 


in the dollar account owing to the lack of convertibility of 
sterling and pending settlement of open account. 

The prospect of balanced international payments and 
receipts may meet with difficulties in the future, considering 
the recent trend of foreign trade and the gradual decrease 
of special military procurements. On the other hand, foreign 
currency holdings at the end of April according to a survey 
of the Bank of Japan totalled $1,104 million ($977 million 
at the end of 1951), including $659 million in dollars ($583: 
million), $307 million or £109 million of sterling cash ($275. 
million or £98 million), $138 million of the open account. 
($119 million). 

Contracts for special military procurements decreased’ 
to $34 million in January, $21 million in February, $7 million 
in March and $10 million in April. Disbursements also de- 


the e extent < of a ; monthly a average $276 million ~ “treased to $36 million in March and $32 million in April. 


New special military procurements are, however, expected to 
increase in the future centering on the demand for armaments. 


Foreign Trade by Settlement Areas 


Payments 


This favourable balance of payments, however, stands 
on an unstable foundation. Excess receipts in the dollar 
account depend on unstable receipts from invisible trade, 
special military procurements. Excess receipts from sterling 
and open account areas cannot be used to cover the deficit 


‘considerable number of workers who dropped out and this 
strike was thus not so effective as the second one had 
been, which may be ascribed to internal dissension within 
the ranks of the General Council and the Labour Campaign 
Committee. There had been a split within the Labour Cam- 
paign Committee on the issues of the aim and character of 
the third strike, with differing stands taken by the rightist 
and leftist elements. 


(in $1,000) 
1950 1951 1952 
(Monthly (Monthly Jan.-Mar. 
average) average) (Monthly Av.) Mar Apr 

doe 64,401 100.0 108,110 100.0 129,428 100.0 130,635 100.0 117,997 100.0 
EE 18,835 29.2 46,879 43.3 68,184 52.7 69,075 52.9 61,839 52.4 
Open account areas ...... 15,204 23.6 36,054 33.4 33,048 25.5 30,696 23.5 24,148 20.4 
30,363 47.2 25,177 23.2 28,196 21.8 30,864 23.6 32,010 27.2 
Agreement countries ...... 3,378 §.3 3,943 3.6 4,956 3.9 4,997 3.3 —- —- 
Non-agreement countries .. 26,985 41.9 21,234 19.6 23,239 17.9 25,867 19.8 -— —- 

53,792 100.0 143,759 100.0 134,860 100.0 132,786 100.0 136,496 100.0 
conics 16,708 31.0 35,757 24.9 46,005 34.2 41,275 31.2 40,229 29.4 
Open account areas ....... 13,388 24.9 26,369 18.3 17,110 12.7 15,985 12.0 20,400 14.0 
23,695 44.1 81,634 56.8 71,745 53.1 75,526 56.8 75,867 55.7 
Agreement countries ...... 3,090 5.8 8,408 5.9 2,460 1.8 3,273 2.4 = -- 
Non-agreement countries .. 20,605 38.3 73,226 50.9 62,285 51.3 72,252 54.4 --- —- 

Excess receipts or 
payments (+) ...ccccccccs 10,609 + 35,649 + 656,432 + 2,151 + 18,499 

2,127 11,122 22,179 27,800 21,610 
Open account areas ...... 1,816 9,685 15,938 14,711 3,748 
6,668 + 66,457 + 43,549 + 44,662 + 43,857 
Agreement countries 288 4,465 2,496 1,724 — 
Non-agreement countries .. 6,380 + 61,992 + 46,046 + 46,385 ~-- 

Balance of Foreign Exchange 
(in $1,000) 
1950 1951 1952 
average) (Monthly Jan.-Mar. Mar. Apr. 
(Monthly average) (Monthly Av.) 

Excess receipts or payments (+) im trade .........cseeeeeeeeees 16,609 + 35,649 + 5,432 + 2,151 + 18,499 
TTT Ter 64,401 108,110 129,428 130,635 117,997 

Excess receipts or payments (+) in invisible trade account .... 16,983 63,257 64,930 69,856 67,241 

Total excess receipts or payments (+) ........ecceeeeeeeeceees 27,592 27,609 59,498 67,705 48,742 


Causes of Stagnation of Foreign Trade 

A recession in the international and domestic economic 
situation became apparent during the past several months.. 
The fundamental cause, it appears, is the increase in produc- 
tion and uneven advance in prices throughout the whole world 
after the outbreak of the Korean war and the split of the 
world market in two spheres. It is, however, undeniable that 
the direct cause is ‘the stretch-out of armament expansion in 
the United States, as well as the strengthening of export 
restrictions of free nations to communist areas. This ten- 
dency is aggravated by the world-wide dollar shortage and 
difficulties of countries whose productive power is lower than 
the United States. As a result of these difficulties, these 
countries have been compelled to take measures to counter 
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the deficit in the international balance of payments and re- 
ceipts. 

‘The United Kingdom has curtailed imports by £0.6 billion 
from October last year, Australia, New Zealand and tthe Union 
of South Africa following along the same lines. In March, 
Thailand raised import duties for non-essential goods by 
40-50%; the Philippines banned imports of textile fabrics; 
East and West Africa, Malaya and Singapore restricted im- 
ports from non-sterling areas to tthe level of the previous 
year. In April, Hongkong banned re-exports of Japanese 
goods to sterling areas. Pakistan, India, Indonesia and Burma 
are likely to enforce measures to restrict imports, though 
these have not been clarified as yet. These restrictions on 
imports have brought about difficulties in exports, and this 
unfavourable spiral in world trade has made the excess of 
imports of many countries permanent. This, added by the 
declining trend of international prices, has brought about a 
recession and a decrease in purchasing power. 

These causes have affected the Japanese export trade, 
especially the export of textile products and other consumers’ 
goods, as well as iron, steel and other metal products, which 
accounted for a considerable part of Japanese exports. On 
the other hand, many difficulties exist in the import trade; 
(1) imports from sterling areas are dearer because of the 
difference between the actual and official exchange rate of 
the respective countries; (2) the purchase of raw materials 
is withheld due to inactive exports; (3) restrictions on the 
purchase of the principal international trade commodities 
exist based on ‘the agreement concerning the purchase of raw 
materials between the principal countries. All in all, an 
improvement of trade with sterling and open account areas 
seems impossible in the near future. 

As regards trade with dollar areas, many difficulties 
exist concerning exports, including a tendency to restrict 
imports by an increase of import duties by the United States 
which attracted keen attention in Japan. The United States 
accounted for 14.2% of Japanese exports in 1951, and ranked 
first in the list of export or 60.9% of exports to dollar area 
markets. 

Surveying Japanese exports to the United States by 
commodities, textile goods ranked first (31.1%), followed by 
metals (16.3%), foods (12%), non-metallic minerals (89%), 
machinery (7%). For raw silk, iron and steel products, 
tuna, sewing machines, and porcelain, the United States is 
the largest market. Thus, keen attention is being paid to 
the tendency to restrict imports of these goods in the 
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on frozen tuna seems a matter of time. An increase of the 
ad valorem duty on salted tuna from the present 12.5% to 
45% is now under consideration. If this increase is realized 
despite opposition from Japan, Peru and even the U.S gove 
ernment, other measures may be proposed such as an increase 
of the ad valorem duty on porcelain from 25% to 50% and 
10 cents per dozen, on printed silk scarfs from 32.5% to 60%, 
on sewing machines from 10% to 15% on ordinary and 30% 
on high-grade machines, on Berlin gloves from 37.5 cents per 
pound to 50 cents and an ad valorem duty on Berlin gloves 
from 25% to 50%. In addition, the Capehart Bill to restrict 
imports to half the level of the average of 1947-49 excepting 
scarce commodities has been submitted to the Senate. These 
movements have of course, a close connection with the elec- 
tion campaign, but they seem to be inconsistent with the 
U.S. policy of world prosperity through free trade. 


Foreign Trade Policy and Trade with Communist China 

In order to meet excess holdings of pound sterling, the 
government adopted various measures such as (a) the read- 
justment of exports to sterling areas centering on textiles 
and iron and steel products (the measure has recently been 
alleviated due to the inactivity in exports), (b) lending of 
foreign exchange to importers of machinery for business 
rationalization, (c) revival of Usance system ‘B” for im- 
ports of leading materials, (d) revision of the authorized 
foreign exchange system with a view to promoting exports 
to dollar areas, etc. However, unfavourable factors of a 
world-wide nature have recently appeared in the export trade 
to all areas. A shrinkage in foreign trade cannot be avoided 
by temporizing measures, unless factors to stimulate an 
upward turn of the world economy can be created. Under 
these circumstances, and in view of developments arising from 
the International Economic Conference held at Moscow, the 
problem of trade with Communist China has recently been 
discussed in various quarters. 

It is natural that the suspension of trade with Communist 
China bas greatly affected Japanese trade and industry, as 
China was an important export market and import source of 
Japan in pre-war days. In the present position of Japan, 
this problem cannot be solved only from the economic point 
of view and must be studied with careful consideration. 
Commodities, the export of which is prohibited by the Export 
Trade Control Ordinance, are more numerous than those stipu- 
lated in the Battle Act of the United States which regulates 
the prehibition of exports to communist areas from U.S. aid 
countries. As regards the method of transactions, the Or- 


United States. Import duty of 3 cents per pound’ dinance limits the same to barter based on imports from 
Trade with China 
(1935-37 average price, in million yen) 
1935-37 1950 1951 
average B/A C/A 
(A) % (B) % % (C) % Yo 
_ a... 3,716.4 100.00 1,325.2 100.00 35.6 1,600.9 100.0 43 1 
Dn cenadeectsotes 674.7 18.17 613.3 46.28 26.2 808.1 50.5 34.6 
2,334.4* 62.76 31.4 2.37 4.6 6.7 0.4 1.0 
246.6 6.64 60.8 4.59 24.6 58.4 3 6 23.7 
52.4 1.41 85.4 6.45 162.9 71.1 4.4 135.7 
342.2 9.2) 159.6 12.04 46.6 167.6 10.4 49.0 
208.0 5.60 118.0 8.91 56.7 129.3 8.1 62 1 
North America ...... 648.0 17.43 336.5 25.40 56.5 246.2 15.4 40.8 
South America ...... 83.9 2.26 49.6 3.75 59.1 124.7 7.8 148.7 
99.9 2.69 47.9 3.62 47.9 124.8 7.8 124.9 
3,886.7 100.00 1,485.3 100.00 38.2 2,440.3 100.0 62.8 
eed 1,961. 5* 50.50 481.7 32.43 24.5 695.7 28.5 35.4 
394.2T 10.15 61.2 4.12 15.5 23.9 1.0 6.0 
361.1 9.29 49.8 3.35 13.8 62.0 2.5 
0 Ee 8.8 0.98 1.2 0.09 31.6 7.4 0.3 194.7 
t 395.5 10.17 60.9 4.10 15.4 183.2 7.5 46.3 
che © 127.9 3.29 41.6 2.80 32.5 100.3 4.1 78.4 
North America ...... 1,068 .6 27.49 712.6 47.98 66.7 1,133.4 46.5 106.0 
South America ...... 105.9 2.72 60.3 4.06 56.9 137.6 5.6 129.9 
canbe 227.2 5.85 128.0 8.62 56.3 100.1 7.8 83.6 


* Includes trade with Formosa and Korea. {+ includes Kwangtung and Manchuria. 


Figures of 1950, 1951 are expressed by 1935-37 prices. 
Source: Customs Statistics comtpiled by the Ministry of Finance. 
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Communist China. Thus, trade between Japan and Com- 
munist China is actually suspended. Consequently, the pro- 
motion of trade with Communist China through the alleviation 
of prohibitions to the line stipulated in the Battle Act and 
the authorization of settlement in pound sterling in order 
to meet the prevailing business and trade recession becomes 
the cruz of the problem. 


Trade with China* 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


following facts: (1) China recently purchased chemicals and 
paper valued at 3 million Hongkong dollars and offered to 
sell Ti-tao coal, Chung-lu salt, Manchurian soya beans, cotton 
seeds, etc. to Japanese traders through agent companies of 
the national trade organization in Hongkong with settlement 
in pound sterling or by barter against spinning machines, 
fertilizer, dyestuffs, rayon filament yarn, mining machinery; 


(in $1,000) 
Textile raw 
Food materials Timber Animal Oils, Chemical Metals & Non-metallic Total 
and and pulp & and fats and materials products minerals Machinery (incl. 
drinks products paper vegetable waxes and thereof and others) 
- thereof products products products 
1950 
Total exports (A) ..... 51,454.0 375,934.0 1,329.0 11,241.0 7,541.0 13,388 .0 37,750.0 150,140.0 67,449 .0 772,817.0 
China xt 145.8 545.0 70.6 391.2 6.0 727.4 157.2 13,694.7 2,335.6 18,317.4 
B/A ) ee 0.28 1.45 0.39 3.48 0.08 5.43 0.42 9.12 3.46 2.37 
Total imports (A) ..... 231,141.0 254,856.0 8,903.0 69,105.0 16,266.0 21,865.0 20,166.0 16,906 .0 4,975.0 645,512.0 
China (B) 5,153.7 54.0 5.1 649.8 343.6 5.1 11,852.2 1,753.7 a 8,083.5 
B/A MT 2.23 0.00 0.05 0.94 2.11 0.02 5.88 1.04 — 1.25 
1951 
Total exports (A) ..... 67 367.0 622,556.0 43,383.0 18,759.0 13,428 .0 35,940.0 274,576.0 66,474.0 106,713.0 1,297,324.0 
China z= 388.4 1,682.5 156.6 118.4 — 114.9 193.1 14.8 3,737.0 6,455.0 
B/A (Jo) cues 0.57 0.27 0.31 0.03 _- 0.32 9.03 0.02 3.50 0.50 
Total imports (A) ..... 371,359 .0 745,672.0 46,502.0 138,210.0 100,543.0 49,531.0 111,150.0 81,993.0 35,500.0 1,725,111.0 
China — 45.7 49.9 160.9 22.6 500.0 783.9 
B/A yO — 0.00 — 0.03 0.16 — 0.02 0.60 — 0.05 


Note: * excludes Formosa. 
Source: Based on statistics compiled by the Bank of Japan. 


The export prohibition of commodities stipulated in the 
Battle Act includes arms and ammunition, war materials, 
metal manufacturing machinery, chemical machinery and ap- 
paratus, petroleum machinery, electric installations, industrial 
machinery, transportation machinery and equipment, electric 
machinery, precision instruments, metal ores and metal pro- 
ducts. The Japanese Export Trade Control Ordinance de- 
signates about 90 commodities, the export of which is subject 
to government permission, including scarce commodities, 
strategic materials and commodities subject to price adjust- 
ment. Consequently, only goods such as textiles, sewing 
machines, bicycles, electric fans, miscellaneous textile ma- 
chines, miscellaneous goods and foodstuffs can be exported 
to Communist China. The government are intending to ease 
the export prohibition on galvanized sheet, spinning machines 
including carding cloth, dyestuffs, woollen and worsted yarn, 
woollen and worsted knitted goods which are in rather active 
demand from Communist China and in which there is over- 
supply tendency in Japan. Imports of soya beans, salt, iron 
ore, Kailan coal and tung oil are expected. Business circles 
desire the alleviation of export prohibition to be extended 
to aluminium sheets, aluminium products, locks, carpenter's 
tools, enamelled ironware, circular saws, acetic acid, synthetic 
dyestuffs, medical instruments, laboratory instruments for 
education, spectacle glass, cardboard, paper, etc. Fertilizer, 
abrasive materials, cameras, mining machinery, are also re- 
quired by China. 

If imports of salt, iron ore and Kailan coal from China 
are realized, a saving in dollar payments is expected. How- 
ever, in view of the inferior quality and the fact that these 
commodities can now be imported from the United States, 
India and other sources at comparatively cheap freight rates, 
these imports from China are less urgent than before. The 
principal items of imports would be soya beans and tung 
oil. The Oil and Fat Industry Association and the Iron and 
Steel Federation co-operate for the reopening of trade with 
Communist China. A Japan-China Trade Promotion Associa- 
tion has also been organized. 

It is also the intention of Communist China to promote 
trade with Japan to meet domestic shortages and to over- 
come the delay in the economic program, in view of the 


(2) trade agreements with the Soviet Union and East Europe 
are not advantageous to China, because the exporting capacity 
of machinery, construction materials and _ industrial raw 
materials of these countries is low, and because the quality 
of telephone apparatus, automobiles and optical instruments 
manufactured in the Soviet Union is inferior and costs high 
due to inland transportation; (3) China does not insist upon 
a strict barter system in transaction with Japan and is ready 
to extend the scope of partial cash settlement. However, 
negative factors against the expansion of the trade with 
China are as follows: (1) Even though the truce negotiations 
in Korea succeed temporarily, the fundamental opposition 
between two powers will continue and, consequently, abolition 
or alleviation of export prohibition to China in many countries 
cannot be expected: (2) The relation between China and the 
Soviet Union is unchangeable, and China intends ta strengthen 
this economic co-operation by applying for a $300 million 
joan from the Soviet Union: (3) Even if Japanese export 
prohibition to China is removed to some extent, the barter 
system will be insisted on by China; floor prices of exports 
from China are very high; and, moreover, exports of high- 
grade strategic materials from Japan will be required as a 
counterpart of exports to Japan. 


American opinion as regards trade with Communist China 
is reported as (a) the present condition of Japanese foreign 
trade, which is affected by the difficulty in changing over to 
South-East Asian markets due to the situation of sterling 
countries, can easily be understood, (b) the enlargement of 
the scope of export prohibition is necessary according to the 
various conditions of each country, and the enlangement of 
the export prohibition of the Battle Act itself will be neces- 
Sary; (c) it is dangerous to overestimate trade with China 
in view of the present political structure and the political 
Situation surrounding that country. 


The reopening and promotion of trade with Communist 
Ohina cannot be treated as a problem concerning Japan and 
China only. The whole problem originates in the dollar shortage 
caused by the dislocation of the world economy after the 


war and the lack of balance of productive power in various 
countries. 
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CHINA DIARY 


By Thomas Wong 


Land Reform in Kwangtung 


It is expected that when the land reform programme is 
carried out in Kwangtung during this autumn, there will be 
repercussions not only in Hongkong but also among the 
overseas Chinese. Kwangtung, having a population of 28 
million, was instructed by Peking to complete the land re- 
form before next spring. During the past 12 months, reform 
has ‘been carried out in areas with a population of 10 million 
but reform in other areas with the remaining two-thirds 
of the population. has yet to be achieved. The authorities 
in Canton have now decided to finish the job in two sweeping 
campaigns. The first campaign will begin after the summer 
harvest and end in October, while the second campaign will 
be started between winter and spring. 

The position of Kwangittung is peculiar in that many 
of the petty bourgeoisie live abroad. Farm land has always 
been favoured as the best form of investment, because firstly, 
it can be purchased in small lots at a time whereas to 
start business requires substantial capital; secondly, it is 
located in their own villages and can therefore be looked 
after by their cousins or other relatives; thirdly, after retire- 
ment one can settle down at home. However, under the 
land reform law all land owners are guilty of exploiting the 
peasants and have to be purged. 


Illiteracy 


One of the age-old evils of China, illiteracy, is being 
hunted down in a vigorous campaign which has been going 
on for some time but without any of the publicity and fanfare 
accorded’ to the recently concluded anti-corruption drive. 
In the days of old Cathay, the pursuit of learning was 
generally regarded as a “luxury” reserved for children of 
the bureaucrat-scholar class who, by virtue of their privi- 
leged position,. could afford to have leisure for study and 
money to pay for the family tutor. During the days of the 
Nationalist rule, efforts to bring education to the masses 
were made in two movements, the popular education move- 
ment led by the Yale-trained educator Dr. James Y. C. Yen, 
and the rural education movement led by the Buddhist philo- 
sopher Liang Shao-~min. The result of the two movements 
was, however, very limited. 

The ‘present campaign to wipe out illiteracy in China 
was started in the South West Military District where the 
authorities were worried by the percentage of illiteracy 
among the troops. In his Red Army Day speech the Deputy 
Political Commissioner at GHQ of the People’s Liberation 
Army, Mr. Shao Hua, admitted that at one time illiteracy 
among the troops was 80%. One of the Army instructors 
of non-military subjects (“cultural instructors”) in South- 
west Military District, Mr. Chi Chien-hua, discovered that 
soldiers could make better progress if they were assisted 
with two things, a simple phonetic scheme to memorise cor- 
rect pronunciation and a vocabulary of simple characters 
sufficient to meet ordinary requirements with phonetic 
symbols., A scheme embodying these two elements was then 
worked out by Mr. Chi who called it the “method of learning 
to read and write quickly’. Mr. Chi’s innovation can be 


described as a Chinese version of Basic English. Mr. Chi. 
put his “new method” to trial and found that it worked. 
An illiterate could master the phonetic system in a few 
hours and could pick up one to two thousand words in a 
month. The result was so satisfactory that the Political 
Directorate of the State Military Council decided that 
this system should be adopted throughout China. Since then 
illiteracy among the troops was reduced to 20%. In cer- 
tain military districts, such as the East China Military 
District of General Chen Yee, illiteracy no longer exists. 
For his ingenuity, Mr. Chi was given a citation by the State 
Administrative Council. 

The campaign against illiteracy through Mr. Chi’s “quick 
to learn” method has recently extended to civil administra- 
tions in leading cities. In Tientsin, it is expected that 
illiteracy will be wiped out by the end of this year. Canton 
will take a longer time. 


Cabinet Reshuffle 


Peking carried out a major Cabinet reshuffle on August 7 
when the Ministry of Trade was re-named Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. A new ministry, the Ministry of Commerce, was 
created to handle exclusively all internal trade. Five new 
ministries were added to the Cabinet—the First and Second 
Ministiies of Mechanical Industry, the Ministry of Building 
Construction, the Ministry of Geology and the Ministry of 
Food. Abolished were the Directorate-Generals of News 
and _ Intelligence. The present reshuffle appears’ to 
aim at streamlining the Cabinet in preparation for 
the launching of the much-heralded first 5-year plan 
which may place China on a_ solid foundation for 
large-scale industrialisation. To ensure’ the _ successful 
completion of the plan, China will have to import raw 
materials, heavy machinery and factory equipment. This 
will presumably be undertaken by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. China must also develop the production of light 
machinery and construction materials. This job will be 
handled jointly by the two Ministries of Mechanical Industry 
and the Ministry of Building Construction. As power is 
the key to modern industry, China will have to make a 
comprehensive survey of her oil and coal deposits and this 
job will fall on the Ministry of Geology. Finally, to pay 
for her import of heavy machinery and factory equipment, 
China must increase her exports. 

Where will China get the money for the realisation of 
the plan? Finance Minister Po I-po appears to have con- 
fidence that China can meet the additional expenditure. He 
assured a recent session of the State Council that the state 
of finances was satisfactory and that in spite of military 
expenditure in connection with the Korean war, there was 
an’ excess of revenue over expenditure in 1951. The re- 
venue balance was not disclosed. For 1952 Mr. Po expected 
revenue would exceed last year’s by 41.66%. Mr. Po’s state- 
ment makes interesting reading but in the absence of figures, 
it is not helpful. The heavy fines imposed by Peking during 
the anti-corruption drive have enriched the Treasury but 
this additional revenue cannot be duplicated. 


CHINA’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


By a Chinese Industrialist 


Among China’s staple products wool stood among the 
foremost,’ comparing well. in volume and value with wood- 
oil, raw-silk, tea, hide and skin, and bean: products. In spite 


of the large qvantities which China’ s sheep produce, her 


sheep population, ranching methods, and the quality of the 


‘wool are all extremely backward as compared with foreign 


countries. Therefore it is necessary to renew the old grass- 
lands, introduce new breeds of sheep, cross-breede native 
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strains with pure-breds, improve the methods of herding, feed- 
ing and care, and above all take good care of diseases and 
parasites. Improved methods of marketing, and standardiza- 
tion of grades and quality, would also be imperative. 

China has been producing a wool which fills the require- 
ments of several home industries. Chief among these is the 
native carpet and rug industry, the blanket industry, and the 
garment industry. The Mongolians, the Tibetans, the 
Mohammedans, and the Han Chinese are taking part in the 
wool industry. Sheep (and goats) can be found throughout 
the farm-lands of China. The principal areas are the North- 
west, Northeast, and Northern-most regions. These areas are 
composed of the following provinces; Shensi, Shansi, Kansu, 
Ningsia, Chinghai, and Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) in the 
Northwest; Suiyuan, Charhar, Jehol (all parts of former 
Inner Mongolia) in the north; and the Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria). 

In the Northwest one meets herds of cattle, horses, camels 
and sheep. Farmers are mostly Chinese (Han people) with 
Mohammedans next. The pastoral people are mostly Mon- 
golians and Tibetans. They move around the country with- 
out definite abode following where there is plenty of good 
grass and water. The Mongolians center around northern 
Kansu and Ningsia and further east towards Suiyuan and 
Charhar, whereas the Tibetans are found around the Kokonor 
Lake (Ching-hai) and the northern range of the Qhi-Lien 
mountains. In Sinkiang, with the largest sheep population 
for any single province, herding of sheep is being pursued by 
all tribes of people inhabiting that region. In the northern- 
most regions and the Eastern Provinces sheep raising is 
common. 

Various estimates have been attempted at the total sheep 
population and iits distribution in China. In the nonthwestern 
region it is as follows:—Kansu 3,000,000; Ningsia 160,000; 
Chinghai 380,000; and the rest of the purely pastoral areas, 
not including Sinkiang, about half a million. Estimates for 
Sinkiang are between 3 and 5 million. The sheep population 
in the northwest should come close to 7 to 9 million head. 
The pre-war sheep population was placed at 30,000,000 head 
for entire China, including sheep and goats on the farms 
in China Proper. 

The yearly production of wool is small. Owing to the 
very low per capita production the wool crop each year does 
not average more than 85,000,000 pounds. A Merino sheep 
in Australia or America would sheer around 18 to 20 pounds 
a year, and a British Hampshire would average about 10 pounds 
of wool besides giving good mutton. In China the sheering rate 
is only two pounds a year. Australia ranks first in wool 
production with 1000 to 1200 million pounds, followed by 
Argentina (400 to 500 million pounds) U.S.A. (300 to 450 
million pounds); New Zealand (300 to 380 million pounds); 
U.S.S.R. (280 to 300 million pounds); Union of South Africa 
(270 to 300 million pounds). These contribute towards a 
world total average of about 4000 million pounds. China 
ranks with Turkey and Spain with an average of 75 to 88 
million pounds. (China 76 to 80; Spain 70 to 88; and Turkey 
65 to 75). 

Trading of wool in China can be divided into two main 
categories. Local trading consists of the collecting of the 
produce. Co-operatives and co-operative marketing is 
non-existent. There is a lot of haggling and unethical prac- 
tices are most common, e.g. the adulteration with sand and 
water to add weight. Competition is keen and living is hard. 
Trading is usually done with cash. But bartering is also com- 
mon. After the wool is collected it is concentrated in Lan- 
chow (Kansu), baled and transported by the southern over- 
land route to Sian (capital of Shensi Province) where it is 
placed on the train to Shanghai, or to Tientsin. Another 
route is by waterway on the Yellow River by rafts made of 
ox or pig skins inflated by human breath. The first stop is 
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Paotao where it is concentrated and put on the train to 
Tientsin. The northern route is the oldest and more perilous- 
It is both time-consuming and hazardous. As freight rates. 
are found too high for such bulky cargo, traders often resort. 
to the less expensive camel-back and ox-skin floats. 

The center of export trade for wool is Tientsin. The 
beginnings of the export of wool can be traced to about the 
year 1892 when some foreign banks took an interest in the 
product and opened a branch in Mukden to stimulate wool 
trading in the then Three Eastern Provinces, the main source 
being Mongolia. Later the center moved westward and be- 
came settled in Tientsin. Due to the lucrative business. 
many foreign and Chinese firms in Tientsin were dealing 
exclusively in wool. As many as 40 foreign firms were 
operating at one time. Owing ‘to their direct overseas con- 
nections and strong financial position, wool trade in China 
had been in the hands of foreign business firms ever since 
its inception and development until its breakdown with the 
opening of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. The principal 
merchants came from Great Britain, United States, Japan, 
Russia, Germany and Denmark. Export to the United States 
occupied the largest volume, about 80% of the total. The 
rug industry also centered in Tientsin as it was stimulated 
by the intensive buying from the hinterland. Export of wool 
at first was very modest in volume; about one million piculs 
annually (16.8 old piculs to the long ton) which is equivalent 
to 60,000 tons. This improved to about two million piculs. 
During World War I, when there had been a tremendous de- 
mand for coarse wool, the peak of 3,800,000 piculs was reach- 
ed. After the end of World War I it began to fall off. The 
lowest figure was reached in 1937 when China only exported 
100,000 piculs. In the midst of World War II China’s wool 
was given a new lease on life when, in 1941, China signed 
a trade treaty with Soviet Russia to barter her wool for 
Russian ammunition, gasoline and machinery. The center of 
trade then moved from Tientsin westward to Lanchow. The 
Chinese Government established a Bureau of International 
Trade which opened a post in Lanchow for the purpose of 
carrying on this trade, collecting, washing, baling and con- 
signing of wool to Russia. The government also established 
a Sheep Improvement Bureau and an Epizootic Prevention 
Bureau in Lanchow. 

With the present Communist regime this trade of China’s 
wool with Soviet Russia has become more significant. In 1950, 
the nationalized Wool Trading Company collected some 17,000,- 
000 pounds from the northwest area. In terms of cloth this 
amount of wool represents 400,000 bolts of cloth to the native 
people. Firms dealing in this trade have risen from a low 
of 12 to as many as 160 today. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 is now available 
and is of great importance to all firms connected with 
Japan. 

It provides details of all the leading Japanese firms, 
their addresses, their capital and what they manufacture 
and are able to export. The number and addresses of 
factories are also included as well as Bank references. 

The Guide, in fact, contains all necessary informa- 
tion regarding these firms and is therefore a definite 
and valuable aid to all merchants wishing to trade with 
Japan. The Guide is reliable, well printed and gives de- 
tails of each commodity with the yearly tonnage produced 
and exported. 

Price $87 per copy. 

Copies are obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic 


Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429. Cables 
Fiscom). 
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HONGKONG’S FISHING 


Hongkong’s fishing industry is of a considerable size. 
An estimated 50,000 people are engaged in this industry, 
which shows the important position it occupies in Hong- 
kong’s economic life. Fish, the Colony’s main product, also 
forms the staple diet of the local populace, especially among 
its poorer strata. There are about 5,000 fishing crafts, most 
of which are junks of Chinese design, constructed locally 
from imported wood. These junks are mostly owned and 
operated by single families. The main fishing centers are 
at Cheung Chau, Aberdeen and Taipo, and in addition there 
are scores of fishing settlements situated near villages where 
daily necessities of life can be purchased. These latter com- 
munities own smaller crafts which do not put to sea, but 
mostly operate in home waters. 

The main types of fish landed are Golden Thread, Grouper, 
Lizzard fish, Red Sea Bream, Croaker, Yellow Croaker, Mac- 
kerel Scad and Anchovies. The large volume of fishing 
operations is indicated by the figures for the years 1950/1951 
and the first semester of 1952 as given below:— 


FRESH FISH 
Year Quantity 
SALT FISH 


The above figures show a drop in tonnage of salt fish 
marketed during the year 1951 and continuing through the 
first six months of 1952. The cause of this slump is attributed 
to the import restrictions imposed by the Chinese authorities. 
Till now, there has been no appreciable relaxation of this 
ban. Local transactions in fish total about $42,000,000 per 
annum. 


The sale of fish is controlled by Government. The Fish 
Marketing Organization undertakes the transportation to and 
the eventual sale of fish at the wholesale markets, the most 
important of which are situated in Aberdeen, Shaukiwan and 
Taipo. The sale of fish is conducted by auction, the fishermen 
paying 6% of the gross sales proceeds to the organization 
for various services rendered. The organization also grants 
short and long term loans to fishermen to enable the making 
of necessary repairs to their gears, etc. 


Among the many problems facing the fishing industry is 
the mechanization of the fleet. During the Typhoon season 
(July and August) fishermen are often forced to seek shelter 
for several days in succession. This curtails fishing time 
and thereby affects production. Mechanization would serve 
the purpose of offsetting this loss of time, but one of its 
drawbacks is the high cost of installing sufficiently powerful 


engines to propel at a reasonable speed the heavy sailing 
are now running under 


craft. Approximately 140 boats 
power, but not all are engaged in actual fishing, but in col- 
lecting the catch from junks at sea and transporting the 
fish to the wholesale markets. The second problem is the 
storage of fish. Of all commodities, fish is the most perish- 
able and it goes stale within a few hours of being caught; 
even if stored carefully in ice, it would not keep for more 
than a few days. 


Efforts are being made by Government to solve these 
two major problems. A fisheries research unit has been set 
up in the University of Hongkong with the aid of funds 
granted by the United Kingdom Colonial, Development and 
Welfare Fund. In conjunction with the Marine Department 
jit has been decided to raise the 150-picul limit for craft 
allowed to be operated by the holder of a combined skipper- 
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engineer certificate to a 250-picul capacity. This will faci- 
litate the mechanization of purse seiners of this size. Fisher- 
men taking their examinations for skipper certificates are 
being instructed by the Fisheries Department. In addition 
the department is planning to give more advanced training 
in engineering to young fishermen, and also to design a more 
suitable type of purse seiner for mechanization. 


Proper processing of fish is essential under local climate 
conditions. The age-old method of soaking in brine and 
drying in the sun is inefficient and takes too much time; there- 
fore, the Fish Marketing Organization has constructed a 
large commercial drier in Aberdeen. Although results have 
so far been inconclusive, there is good reason to believe that 
this method should, in the long run, prove more economical 
and effective than sun-drying. Another method of processing 
fish is “Deep Freezing’. This practice is not likely to be 
developed here on a large scale owing to the rather high 
expenses it entails. 


The prospects of Hongkong’s fishing industry are bright. 
The steady development of this industry could provide the 
Colony with a large source of income. Competition from 
other nations thas not seriously affected exports and increased 
production has met the swelling domestic demand. Hongkong 
is situated in the centre of some of the richest fishing grounds 
in the world and close to large potential markets in Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Philippines and Borneo. There is room for 
a really big canning enterprise which, should it prove capable 
of pre-cooking fish in the delicious Chinese manner, might 
well find for its products large outlets overseas. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


The luxurieus and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony! 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 
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HONGKONG’S NEW RESERVOIR 


Before the end of this year work will 
start on the 1000 feet long and 150 feet 
high concrete dam, most important 
part of the Hongkong Government’s 
$40,000,000 new water works project 
in the Tai Lam Chung Valley in the 
New Territaries. 

This massive rampart, which will dam 
up 1,150 million gallons of accumulated 
rain water when the new reservoir at 
Tai Lam Chung is full, will take three 
years to build and will contain 200 
thousand cubic yards of concrete. It 
will be faced with pre-cast concrete 
blocks and be filled in with mass con- 


Tenders for this main dam and a sub- 
sidiary dam and ancillary works have 
now been called for by the HK Govt. 

A year ago Government decided, in 
view of the Colony’s water difficulties, 
to press on with the construction of this 
new reservoir in the Tai Lam Chung 
Valley. The decision climaxed more 
than a dozen years of surveying and 
planning. The London firm of Consult- 
ing Engineers appointed by Govern- 
ment to carry out the saheme, first 
commenced designs on the main dam 
because this will take longest to con- 
struct. The completed designs and 
specifications are now in the Colony 
‘and are in the process of being printed. 
These designs comprise, in effect, the 
works necessary to form the reservoir. 
Subsequent contracts will be let for 
construction of the draw-off tower and 
outlet tunnel, for the laying of the 36” 
pipeline to Tsun Wan, for the con- 
struction of a pressure tunnel from the 
San Miguel Brewery to the 10 mile 
stone, for the pumping station at Tsun 
Wan, for the filters also at Tsun Wan, 
for the pipeline from these filters to Lai 
Chi Kok reservoir and lastly for the 
Lai Chi Kok service reservoir itself. 
The design work for all these contracts 
is in hand and much of the plant re- 
quired has either already been ordered 
or tenders are being investigated. 

In the case of the 36” pipeline, the 
first consignment of about 500 tons has 
already been delivered by the U.K. firm 
of manufacturers. It is fine quality 
steel piping, bitumen lined and _  pro- 
tected. Heavy plant necessary for con- 
struction of the dam is also on order. 
These include items which local con- 
tractors could not be expected to sup- 
ply such as large concrete weigh batch- 
ing (weight measuring) and mixing 
plant, stone crushing and _ screening 
plant and overhead cableway equipment 
capable of transferring loads of up to 
ten tons a time. Tenders for those 
contracts other than the main dam and 
subsidiary dam will be called for shortly 
in order to fit in with the overall time 
programme for the work. 

Meanwhile, on the actual site at Tai 
Lam Chung, the construction of accom- 
modation for the consulting engineer’s 
staff and the hundreds of workers which 
will be required has been going on for 
some ___ time. Seven European-type 
bungalows, as well as dormitories cap- 
able of sleeping 700 workmen and din- 
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ing halls, latrines, wash houses and 
kitchens, already nearly completed. 
A small hospital which will be able to 
cope with accidents which are almost 
bound to occur on a construction of 
such magnitude as the Tai Lam Chung 
project, has also been built. In addi- 
tion a concrete jetty is being erected 
off the headland to the West of Tai 
Lam Valley to provide off-leading faci- 
lities for materials required for con- 
struction. To connect from the jetty to 
the works it has been necessary also 
to build two access roads which are 
nearing completion. One road is sit- 
uated on the headland, which also 
serves as access to the staff quarters 
and the other goes up the main valley 
as a direct approach road to the works 
from the main Castle Peak road. 

Malarial and Forestry Work—Since 
January this year, the Government 
malariologist has been engaged with a 
special team on anti-malarial work in 
the valleys surrounding the working 
area and already a very considerable 
reduction in the numbers of mosquitoes 
has been recorded. In the early days 
of the construction of the Shing 
Mun dam, work nearly came to a stand- 
still owing to the large number of 
workmen who went down with malaria. 

Forestry Department officials have 
also been busy in the area protecting 
vegetation and going ahead with the 
planting of new trees to improve the 
catchment area, which in parts, is ex- 
tremely barren. 


HONGKONG’S AIRPORT 


A London firm of chartered civil 
engineers, experienced in the construc- 
tion and development of civil airparts, 
has been appointed by the Hongkong 
Government to send representatives to 
the Colony to assess the engineering 
aspects of the recommendations made 
by the recent Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion’s survey party. Their duty will 
be to ascertain the easiest and most 
economical way from the engineering 
point of view, of implementing the 
Broadbent recommendations which were 
made with a view to the safe and re- 
gular operation into Kai Tak Airport 
of aircraft such as the Comet, the Bristol 
Britannia and Stratocruiser types. These 
consulting engineers will prepare for 
the Hongkong Government, firstly, an 
engineering appreciation of the scheme 
as a whole, secondly, general and de- 
tailed designs of essential works such 
as runway strength and pavings, sea- 
walls ete., and thirdly, an estimate of 
the cost and the preparation of a 
contract. 

The firm is Messrs. Scott and Wilson 
who carried out the development work 
at Chileka Airport in Nyasaland and 
who were consultants and made _ re- 
commendations for the development of 
maintenance bases for British European 
Airways at Heath Row, London. 

Development of Kai Tak has been 
under consideration for some _ time. 
The advent of the jet airliner and the 
decision by British Overseas Airways 
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Corporation to place their Comet jet 
luxury plane on the Far East run has 
accentuated the urgency of bringing 
about improvements there, and it is 
hoped that the work now being con- 
templated will be completed in _ the 
shortest possible time and will be such 
as to permit the operation, into Kai 
Tak, of all types of aircraft at present 
operating and in foreseeable develop- 
ment stages. 

Dr. Guthlac Wilson, who has made a 
considerable study of tthe design of 
airfield pavements, and Mr. Henry 
Grace, who did a great deal of research 
during the war years on airfield con- 
struction, both partners in the firm, 
will be leaving for Hongkong in the 
near future. Mr. Grace has the ad- 
vantage of local aviation requirements 
inasmuch as he was connected with the 
rehabilitation of Kai Tak Airport im- 
mediately after the last war. 

Their terms of reference are to make 
an exploratory visit to Hongkong to 
discuss the proposals fully with all 
local authorities concerned and to agree 
upon methods of subsequent procedure; 
to investigate available data and in- 
formation relating to the proposed 
works; to decide and advise upon what 
site, surveys and other investigations 
are required; how these operations are 
to be conducted; what personnel is re- 
quired for them; where such personnel 
is to be obtained and how it is to be 
equipped; and to report briefly on the 
results of the visit. 

In addition to specialized airfield 
construction, this firm has, during the 
last few years, carried out hundreds of 
miles of road building work in various 
Colonial territories and has in hand at 
the moment bridge projects for the 
British Ministry of Transport. 


JAPAN’S TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION IN APRIL, 1952 


Unit: Yarn 1,000 Ibs. 
Cloth 1,000 sq. 


yds. 
Pure Cotton yarn ...... 56,551 57,917 
Cotton waste yarn ...... 1,392 1,447 
Cotton mixed yarn ...... 1,130 2,189: 
Cotton cloth 

Independent weavers 111,521 108,184 

Spinner weavers ...... 80,193 76,070: 

Other weavers......... 3,146 3,152 
Number of spindles ; 

Operating 

Number of looms 
Operable 
Independent weavers .. 224,110 219,601 
Spinner weavers 67 ,800 69,413 
Operating 
Independent weavers .. 182,037 158,055. 
Spinner weavers 59,775 57,912 
Number of operatives 

Independent weavers 100,223 111,509- 

Spinner weavers ...... 37,460 40,355. 

Cotton spinners ........ 94,171 96,687 
Filament rayon yarn 11,165 10,827 
18,423 18,644 
Spun rayon yarn ........ 17,426 16,325 
Spun rayon cloth ....%... 37,679 39,100: 
Filament rayon cloth .... 43,207 41,406 
Synthetic Fiber cloth .... 576 438 
Filament silk cloth a 12,282 11,966. 
Spun silk cloth ........ 1,521 1,599 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


Various statistics issued by the H.K. 
Government for June, 1952 are given 
below. Figures for May are shown in 
the Review of July 17 (Vol. XIII No. 
3, page 91). 

Vital Statistics—Births registered in 
June 4,869 (Chinese 4,802; non-Chinese 
67). Total for Jan.-June 31,405 (Ch. 
31,063; non-Ch. 342). 


Deaths registered 1,803 (Chinese 
1,784; non-Chinese 19) Total Jan.-June 
9,363 (Ch. 9,276; non-Ch. 87). 

Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 
53,266 (swine 52,456). Total Jan.-June 
327,967 (swine 322,154, sheep & goats 
4,319, cattle 1,496). 


Vegetables—Vegetables marketed at 
the Govt. wholesale vegetable market, 
Kioowloon 3,327.57 tons. Total Jan.-June 
27,861.20 tons. 


Fish—Fish marketed 1,789.9 tons. 
Total Jan.-June 14,719.0 tons. 


General Post Office—Post Office Re- 
venue $1,201,770.50 (sale of stamps 
$960,859; receipt stamps $162,000). 
Total Jan.-June $7,522,922.15 (stamps 
$6,051,030.32; receipt stamps $1,093,530; 


stationery $363,844.60; postage due 
labels $14,517.23). 
Traffic Accidents & Casualties— 


Number of Accidents 645 (HK 311; K & 
NT 334). (Monthly average for 1951, 
571). Total Jan.-June 3795 (HK 2004; 
K & NT 1791). 


Number of Casualties 310 (HK 120; 
K & NT 190). (Monthly average for 
1951, 263). Total Jan.-June 1755 (HK 


693: fatal 24, serious 112, slight injury 
557; K & NT 1062; fatal 38, serious 187, 
slight injury 837). 

Vehicular Traffic—The number of 
vehicles and drivers licensed as at June 


' 80 was as follows: 


Vehicles: 

460 
Public Commercial Lorries .......... 1,400 
Private Commercial Lorries .......... 1,083 
Government Cars & Lorries .......... 755 
(Private) 85 

27 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* ............ 35,409 
98,285 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ 3,887 
Hand Truck Drivers § 14 


Qumuintive totals since the re-occupation of 
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Cement—Production of cement dur- 
ing June amounted to 5742 metric tons. 
Total output Jan.-June 39,476 m. tons. 


Gas Manufacture—The manufacture 
& distribution of gas came to 43,221,600 
cubic feet (domestic 38,623,600 cu ft; 
industrial 1,709,300 cu ft, public light- 
ing 2,888,700 cu ft). Total for Jan.- 
June 293,695,400 cu ft (domestic 
264,803,100 cu ft; industrial 11,344,000 
cu ft; public lighting 17,548,300 cu ft). 


Building—New building construction 
in June: 125 buildings costing $7,113,690 
with site work $143,230. 


HK PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


June January-June 

Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 

9,052,269 54,564,009 

11,905,101 69,186,762 

Bulk Supply 

Public Lighting 161,283 1,025,316 

32,248,574 191,737,596 


For Jan. to May figures of Electricity, refer 
to the Review of July 17 (Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
page 91). 


HK MINING PRODUCTION 


Tin Ore (lbs.) 
Clay (tons) 


Molybdenum (M.O.S2) (lbs.) . 
Lead Ore (tons) 


HK Building Construction June 1952 


City of Victoria: 
Houses & Flats ....... 


Houses & Flats .... 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom) .................... 
Offices & Shops .... 
Factories & Godowns 


Total ... 


Kowloon and New Kowloon: 


Factories & Godowns 
Houses & Flats .... 


Other 
Total 


Total for June 1952: 


Island outside Victoria .. , 
Kowloon & New Kowloon 


Grand Total Jan.-June 1952: 


City of Victoria ae 
Island outside Victoria ..... : 


Kowloon & New Kowloon .. 


Monthly average cost of building construction in 1951, $6.5 


(April-Dec.), $9.8 million. 


Cost Site Work 

No. $ $ 

38 2,054,749 -- 

38 2,054,749 
20 1,381,104 93,779 
3 612,500 3,000 

8 487,133 — 

2 47,500 — 
33 2,528,237 96,779 
2 61,500 14,000 
48 2,406,950 32,451 

4 62,254 — 
54 2,530,704 46,451 

38 2,054,749 
33 2,528,237 96,779 
54 2,530,704 46,451 
125 7,113,690 143,230 
109 8,483,924 105,165 
120 10,473,815 716,188 
401 25,669,188 597,539 
630 44,626,927 1,418,892 
million; 1950 


April May June Jan.-June 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
65 26 75 308 
245 32 70 699 
5,155 7,500 13,499 73,702 
16,938 22,209 19,641 92,580 
30 — 24 441 
188 752 


KOWLOON—CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


Goods & Passenger Statistics 


1952 
June Jan.-June 
Passengers: 
Local: 
No. No. 
Upward 94,001 853,471 
Downward 103,189 820,627 
Concession 
Tickets .... 16,957 109,659 
Foreign: 
Upward cae — 
Downward .. 
Goods: 
Local: 
Kgs Kgs 
Upward .. 8,487,070 16,483,420 
Downward .. 9,566,380 60,732,320 
Foreign: 
Upward... 
Downward .. — on 
Revenue: 
Passengers: .. 
HK$ HK$ 
154,363 .30* 1,392,338 . 257 
Foreign .... 
Goods : 
Foreign .... 
Miscellaneous 
Receipts 76,873.91 | 397,755.32 


*Includes $17,031.75 (Concession Tickets) 
¢Includes $112,276.30 (Concession Tickets) 
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HK. OCEAN & RIVER PASSENGERS January-July 1952. HONGKONG’S SHIPPING BY FLAG 
January-July 1952. ; Total ocean passengers in & out 31,109; (Ocean & River over @ tons net) 
Ocean River total river passengers 733,174; grand total 
Passengers Passengers 764,283 January-June 1952 
1952: In Out In Out ; 1952 
January 1,626 3,007 29,118 34,542 
February 1,326 3,493 43,266 Monthly Averages 1948-1951. No No 
: March .. 1,768 2,754 49,975 833 
April .... 1,341 2475 56,067 62,350 Passengers: 1948-1949 1950 1951 9.526 2,623,053 1,520 2,607,332 
? May ..-. 1,209 3,134 46,494 57,710 Ocean In .... 23,583 21,952 10,331 2,871 A ‘ 92 484.651 92 484.651 
June -... 1,331 2,731 50,183 60,499 Out... 19,547 21,564 9,066 4,532 
4 July .... 1,619 3,205 64,217 77,986 : ; ; Burmese .. 2 5,551 1 2,769 
10,310 20,799 339,320 393,854 .... 29,769 52,620 65,333 38,335 
Costa Rica — — 
5 
By & River Steomer Dutch .... 74 353,052 74 360,422 
-July 1952. French .... 20 100,345 21 101,998 
“2 Finnish .. l 5,412 l 5,412 
00 Ocean Cargo River Cargo 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded German — 
1952: Tons Tons Tons Tons 
February... 225,088 107,279 2 357 2617 Hondurian 
228,982 114,396 2,068 2,563 Indonesian 1 2000 — 
BF 310,546 106,728 4.188 2.792 Italian 5 23,334 
254,279 112,668 2,161 2,383 Japanese .- 2 4,250 2 4,250 
193,054 106,487 2,491 2,839 Liberian .. 1 4,380 1 4,380 
Total 1,712,041 781,355 18,523 18,819 Morrocan .. 2 8,685 2 8,686 
hee January-July 1952. Norwegian.. 196 500,956 195 500,171 
So Total ocean cargo discharged & loaded 2,493,396 tons; total river cargo 37,342 Pakistani .. 15 44,551 13 40,528 
5 tons; grand total 590/05 tons. Panamanian 69 119,627 73 122,717 
Monthly Averages 1947 to 1951 (in tons): a 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Philippine.- 37 76,836 40 82,268 
7,389 7,456 10,404 8,943 7,321 Swedish .. 33 98,982 33 100,863 
+] Highest & lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948 to 1951 (in tons): Turkish .. — — — — 
1948 1949 1950 1951 U.S.S.R. 1 1,852 1 1,852 
Highest discharged 241,574in Mar. 377,034 in Dec, 443,678 in Jan. 339,539 in May — 
“10 , loaded 122,684in Dec, 158,697 in Sept. 228,730 in Dec. 199,610 in Feb. 
Lowest discharged 138,922in Nov. 179,805 in Feb, 252,428 in Aug, 208,717 in Nov, +> 
» loaded 57,988in Oct. 16,461 in Feb. 123,112 in Feb, 104,071 in Sept. 
| HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
aN June January-June June January-June 
% of % of % of 
Total Total Total Total 
| $ Trade $ Trade $ Trade $ Trade 
> | Burma. .......... 1,114,464 A2 12,365,059 67 9,496,465 4.44 34,718,586 2.65 
Ceylon ........ 217,952 .08 1,007,341 .05 412,741 19 2,741,384 21 
ars) Indochina .... 5,714,798 2.13 28,769,536 1.55 2,379,111 1.11 16,650,617 1.27 
India 10,478,410 3.91 39,962,232 2.15 1,372,266 .64 4,572,711 .0D 
? g Pakistan ...... 254,900 .09 65,845,623 8.55 2,810,348 1.31 38,815,773 2.96 
Malaya iideccee 14,935,362 5.57 | 74,505,701 4.02 28,431,630 13.28 226,445,032 17.29 
Philippines BS 497,379 18 6,118,006 .o0 4,063,466 1.90 19,744,945 1.51 
a Thailand ... 26,963,963 10.05 122,874,100 6.62 20,539,633 9.59 141,091,234 10.77 
Indonesia .... 1,556,024 58 15,775,392 85 41,919,046 19.58 177,031,744 13.52 
China (excl. 
Formosa) . 48,476,046 18.08 847,059,431 18.71 44,434,003 20.76 166,172,581 12.69 
Formosa .... 4,885,002 1.82 24,797,825 1.34 16,257,795 7.59 104,500,877 7.98 
North Korea .. — ok — 
South Korea .. 246,424 .09 2,913,779 16 1,457,668 .68 12,015,117 92 
Total Trade 
+ = of HK .. 268,168,957 1,854,831,469 214,067,499 1,309,833,864 ee: 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


An interesting feature last week was 
the information that the French Govt 
has allocated additional foreign ex- 
change for purchases in the sterling 
area. These will include such items as 
ramie, hemp, straw matting, leather, 
furs, cotton waste, raw cotton and wool, 
all of which are available in this market 
at reasonable prices, and it is hoped 
that HK will have an opportunity of 
furnishing supplies. 

China Trade—Trade with China at 
present is rather on the lines of one- 
way traffic. China Produce is entering 
the Colony by rail, road or sea in in- 
creasing quantity, but exports to the 
mainland apart from dyestuffs, paper 
and pharmaceuticals are on a dis- 
appointingly small scale. The export 
floor price fixed by the mainland au- 
thorities for teaseed oil is so high that 
HK merchants find it impossible to 
meet the European offer of £165 per 
long ton. Chinese exporters have ap- 
proached the authorities in an endeavour 
to obtain a reduction, but so far with- 
out success. 


Survey of the HK Markets for week 

ending Aug. 23, 1952 

A review of the markets draws atten- 
tion to their comparative featureless- 
ness during the week August 18-23. 
Some optimism was shown, however, in 
the Cotton Yarn and Cotton Piecegoods 
markets, the former in anticipation of 
good business with Indonesia, indicated 
by the number of letters of credit 
opened following the promulgation of 
the new controls; the latter as a result 
of the purchasing support lent by Indo- 
nesian merchants. Metals were not too 
happy; offers by mainland traders dia 
not eventuate in the conclusion of many 
transactions, as they were lower than 
the prices ruling in HK. Local metal 
dealers are awaiting a satisfactory ter- 
mination to the Macao incident, in the 
hope that the reopening of that market 
will bring fresh activity locally. In- 
dustrial Chemicals were very quiet, the 
mainiand authorities having cut down 
their allocations of foreign exchange; 
purchases by dealers from Thailand, 
Taiwan and South Korea alone pre- 
vented stagnation. High selling prices 
for Paper as a result of low stocks 
caused exporters to Indonesia, Thailand 
and South Korea to cut down taeir re- 
quirements. China Produce however 
was in brisk demand by exporters to 
Europe and several items showed price 
increases. A disappointment was the 
lack of sufficient local stocks of ground- 
nuts (peanuts) to supply a firm in 
Hamburg with the required quantity. 
Dealers from Japan and Taiwan were 
particularly active, and transactions in 
native produce were also effected by 
traders from Thailand, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Burma and South Korea. 


HK Commodity Prices August 18 to 23, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul—133.33 Ibs) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 10's $1220/$1230 per bale, 
20’s $1520 & $1555, 32’s $1800 & $1850 per 


bale. Indian 16’s $1128/$1130 per bale, 26’s 
$1465, 30’s $1600. Italian 20’s $1340/$1360 per 
bale, 32’s $1780 & $1820, 42’s $2420. Egyptian 
20's $1325 per bale. 


Cotton Piecegoods—Grey 
$53 50/354 .20 per piece. 
per piece. 
piece. 


Metals—-Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe’ 40’ 


Sheeting, Japan 
Drill, HK 84x48 $47 
White Cloth, Japan $64.80 per 


5/16” $57 per picul; HK make 20’-40’ \”, 
& %” $43 per picul; Japan 18’-22’ ™” 
& %’’ $40 per picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets G25 
68 cents per lb; Japan G31 3’x7’ $7.35 per 
sheet. Galvd. Iron Wire, Europe G22 $71 per 
picul. Steel Wire Rope, U.K. 1" $2.60 per 
Ib, 1%” $2.40, 2%” $2.20, 3” $1.85 per Ib. 


Wire Nails, kegs, G15 1” $50 per picul, Gll 2” 
& G10 2%” $49 per picul; Europe under 1” 
G18 %” $65 per picul. Aluminium Sheet, 
standard qual, Japan 1x2 metres G16 & GI8& 
$3.30 per lb. Copper Sheet, Japan 4x4’ 1/16”, 


3/32” & %” $5.40 per Ib. Misprint Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, USA 18x24” coked $190 per 
200 Ibs. Tin Tagger, U.K. 175 pes 112 Ibs 


$210 per case. 


Industrial Chemicals—<Acid, Oxalic Crystals, 
Holland 86 cents per lb. Bicarbonate of Soda, 
refined, U.K. $42 per 100 kg bag. Calcium 


FAR EASTERN 
Economic REVIEW 


Hypochloride 70% Japan 71 cents per 50 kg 
drum. Glycerine 250 kg drum $2.50 per Ib. 
Phosphorus, Red, Canada 11 lbs per tin $175 
per case of 10 tins. Paraffin Wax 165° amp 
USA 90-94 Ibs paper carton $124 per picul, 
143°-150° amp $94 per picul. Sodium Cyanide 
1 ewt drum $1.95 per lb. Sodium Hydrosul- 
phite 250 Ib drum, Holland $110 per picul. 
Copper Sulphate U.K. 1 cwt gunny 88 cents 
per Ib. Zinc Chloride, Germany 1 cwt $2370 
per ton. 

Paper—Newsprint in reel 52 gr 43" Sweden 
42% cents per lb; Japan 31” 35 cents per lb. 
Newsprint in ream 31’’x43’’ $21 per ream; 
Japan 50 Ibs $19 per ream. Woodfree printing 
57-60 lbs 83 cents per lb, 65-70 Ibs 78% cents 
per lb. MG Cap 17% Ibs coloured $14.20 per 
ream. MG Sulphite Europe 47 lbs brown $37 
per ream, 40 lbs white 35’’x47"’ $34, 47 Ibs 
white $35 per ream. MG Pure Sulphite 30’’x40” 
$17 per ream. Flint Paper coloured 20’’x30" $33 
per ream. Manifold Paper 22’’x34"’ 16 lbs Norway 
$15.70 per ream; France $15.80. Duplex Board 
240 lbs Sweden $145 per ream. Strakswboard, 
Yellow, Holland 8 oz 26’°x31” $510 per ton, 
10-12 oz $515, 14-16 oz $525 per ton; Japan 
8 oz 26x31" $500, 10-16 oz $510 per ton. 
Cellophane Paper 36’'x39’ Czech $64 per ream; 
Belgium $67; Japan $70 per rean’. Bond 
Paper watermarked 22’’x34" 32 Ibs white $26 
per ream; unwatermarked $24.50 per ream. 


_China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) refined in bulk $228 per picul; £247/£248 
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HONGKONG 
MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exported under Certificate of Origin 
or Imperial Preference Certificate 


January to June 1952 


During the first half of 1952 exports 
of locally manufactured goods to coun- 
tries requiring a certificate of origin 
or Imperial Preference certificate show- 
ed a total value of $121,531,219. This 
was a decline of 29.8% against the 
figure for the first half of 1951 of 
$173.1 million, although exceeding the 
amount for the same period in 1950 
of $75.6 million by about 60.7%. 


February was the highest month for 
such exports, their value amounting to 
$24.2 million as against a monthly 
average for the six months of 1952 of 
$20.2 million and a monthly average of 
$28.8 million for the corresponding six 
months of 1951. 


As far as countries were concerned, 
America (including USA which took the 
major portion of the goods exported under 
this heading) came first with purchases 
to the value of $29.4 million (1951 Jan.- 
June $14..8 m.). Pakistan which in the 
previous year had come first now took 
second place with goods amounting to 
$18.2 m. (1951 Jan.-June $70.6 m.), 
the decline being due to a cessation in 
purchases of cotton yarn. Burma rose 
from the ninth place in 1951 to the 
third with goods valued at $14.6 m. 
(1951 Jan.-June $3.5 m.); Malaya kept 
the fourth place with $14 m. (1951 Jan.- 


per long ton c. & f Europe. Aniseed Oi] 15 
deg $840 per picul, export qual $850 per picul 
fob. Other products Aniseed Star, Nanning 
Ist qual $265 per picul. Cassia Lignea, West 
River 80 lb bale fob $68 per picul. Castor 
Seed, Tientsin $65 per picul. Duck Feathers 
85% $680 per picul (sellers). Egg Powder: 
Dried Albumen $5.20 per lb (nominal); Dried 
Yolk $3.70 per Ib (nom). Gallnuts, Hankow 
2nd qual $57 per picul. Garlic, Kumshan 
toasted $95.50 per picul; Taiwan ist qual $63.70 
per picul; Kwangtung $70/$74.50 per picul. 
Gypsum $20 per picul. Rice Bran, Changtak 
$19.30, Changsha $21.65 per picul. Wheat 
Bran, Hankow $19.10 per picul. Ramie Fibre, 
West River 2nd qual $290 per picul. Sesa- 
mum, Unhulled, H'iankow white $69.50 per 
picul. Talcum, Kwangtung $16 per picul. 
Rosin, East River N grade $103 per quintal, 
M grade $93 per quintal, Mixed grade ist qual 
$86, 2nd qual $78 per quintal. Tea: BOP ist 
qual $425 per picul; OP Ist qual $415 (nom); 
Green list qual $420, 2nd qual $400; Paochung 
Ist qual $380 per picul. 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 


FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


June $8.3 m.); while the United Kingdom 
fell to fifth on the list with only $6.9 m. 
(1951 Jan.-June $27.9 m.). 

The most important exports of locally- 
made goods are cotton yarn and cotton 
piecegoods, knitted goods, shirts and 
garments, footwear, electric torches and 
enamelledware, preserved 
ruits. 


HK Manufactures Exported under 
Cert. of Origin or Imperial Pref. 
Certificate 


(In HK §$ millions) 
1952 1951 1950 
22.2 22.9 9.7 


—, 


24.2 22.4 9.1 
Ist Quarter ........ 64.9 73.1 30.5 
17.2 32.5 16.2 
17.7 38.5 13.9 
21.7 29.0 15.0 
2nd Quarter ........ 56.6 100.0 45.1 

121.5 173.1 75.6 


Monthly Averages 20.2 28.8 12.6 
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HK Manufactured Goods exported to 
Countries Requiring Cert. of Origin 
or Imperial Pref. Cert. 


(HK $ millions) 


1952 1951 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 

America (incl USA) 29.40 14.81 
18.23 70.60 
Burma .... 3.55 
United Kingdom ...... 6.86 27.87 
Br. East Africa ....:... 5.39 7.28 
Un. of S. Africa ........ 4.67 6.55 
Br. West Indies _...... 3.57 3.29 
Br. West Africa ........ 3.03 8.05 
South Korea .............. 2.89 — 
1.69 — 
1.52 2.33 
1.33 — 
New Zealand ............ 1.15 2.21 
Port. East Africa ...... .98 — 
Narth Borneo (Br.) .. .68 1.11 
ol 1.32 
— 5.53 
Other Countries ........ 7.82 8.91 

121.53 173.12 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HK INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new private companies ere 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended August 16, 1952:— 


THE SIGMA SHIPPING COMPANY, LIMITED 
—To purchase, take in exchange, or otherwise 
acquire and hold ships and vessels, etc. ; Nominal 
Capital, Hongkong $2,000,000; Registered Office, 
Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong; Subs- 
cribers—J. B. Anderson, 549, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Chartered Accountant; D. B. Evans, 17 
Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


THE THETA SHIPPING COMPANY, LIMITED 
—To purchase, take in exchange, or otherwise 
acquire and hold ships and vessels, etc.;; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $2,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—J. B. Anderson, 549 The 
Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant; D. B. 
Evans, 17 Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor. 

CHINA RELIANCE COMPANY, LIMITED— 
Importers, exporters, commission agents, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $200,000; Register- 
ed Office, 208, National Bank Building, Ice 
House Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Wong Shi Fu, 319 Lockhart Road, ground 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Soffre Ni, 123 
Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


KWOK WAH COMPANY, LIMITED—To pur- 
chase for investment or resale, and to traffic in 
land and house and other property of any tenure 
or description and any interest therein, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, 48 Ko Shing Street, ground floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ong Kim Hing, 


46 High Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Hwang Sze Tian, 1 Lee Shing New Villax2, 
Chatham Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 

NEW CHINA ENTERPRISES COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Importers, exporters, general traders, 
etc. ; Nominal Capital, Hongkong $250,000; Re 
gistered Office, 48 Ko Shing Street, sround 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ong 
Kim Hing, 46 High Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Hwang Sze Tian, 1 Lee Shing New 
Village, Chatham Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


AH PONG AND COMPANY, (IMPORT & 
EXPORT) LIMITED—Importers, exporters, gen- 
eral merchants, etc.; Nominal Capital, Hong- 
kong $50,000; Registered Office, 37 Connaught 
Road Central, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Khouw Boen Beng, 28 Hillwood 
Road, Ist floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Ho Ching 
Cheung, 57 Po Kong Road, ground floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


WING FUNG CHEUNG COMPANY, LIMITED 
—Dealers in and importers and exporters of 
rice, etc.; Nominal Capital, Hongkong $5,000,- 
000; Registered Office, 19 Connaught Road West, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chiu Lut Sau, 
19 Connaught Road West, 3rd floor, Hongkong; 
Merchant; Sung Sik Chan, 19 Connaught Road 
West, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Married Woman. 

FOURSEAS HOTEL, LIMITED—- Keepers, 
owners, operators and managers of hotels, cafes, 
etc. ; Nominal Capital, Hongkong $300,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 75 Waterloo Road, Kowloon; 
Subscribers—Ong Kim Hing, 46 High Street, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant: Hwang Sve Tian, 
1 Lee Shing New Village, Chatham Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


Our most modernized and efficient Foyr Pig-Iron and Steel Plants 
MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Healthy markets developed during the week 
and total business assumed moderate propor- 
tions. Industrials provided several substantial 
transactions as investment portfolios were re- 
vised or increased. Tins benefitted from a 
firming metal market and there was a little 
more doing in Rubbers. Loans also showed 
increased activity. 


Keen interest is being shown in the daily 
Metal fluctuations and the rise in the Singapore 
Tin price from $464.50 to $472% during the 
week without, it is said, any appreciable direct 
intervention by American buyers, augurs well 
for Tin’s stability when these old customers 
do return. Meantime London’ trade advices 
report ‘spot’ sales of Straits Tin from British 
stocks for immediate shipment to the United 
States. This Tin can reach American consumers 
about four weeks ahead of current purchases on 
the Singapore market. In days when trade was 
free, the London Tin market provided com- 
plementary facilities to the Singapore Tin mar- 
ket and it is gratifying to record this return 
to normal conditions, since no doubt the London 
dealer who sold to America replaced his stocks 
by buying here this week. The ‘bearing’ of Tin 
futures in the New York market, reported last 
week has so far not been very profitable as 
December delivery transactions are now reported 
at 116 US cents per lb. against 114 cents last 
week. 


In the Industrial share market Uniteers rose 
to over $14 before sellers were attracted and 
Singapore Cold Storage were also marked up 
to $4.40 on small business. Federal Dispensary 
shares of the new issue had business at $1.60. 
Wearne Brothers were freely dealt in between 
$2.05 and $2.12. 


Among Dollar Tins Kuchai advanced further 
and Petaling had daily fluctuations. Rantau 
continue to be absorbed in fair quantity. 


Rawang Tinfields, in the Australian section, 
had a useful turnover and there was renewed 
interest in Sungei Bidor on _ declaration of 
another dividend of 7/6d. Australian. 


In the Sterling Tin market there was sonte 
Singapore buying of the Nigerian Bisichi on 
its columbite prospects. 


Holders of Rubber’ shares showed greater 
willingness to submit to lower bids and a 
healthier tone is the result. Broga were taken 
in fair quantity, up to 92% cents, on liquidation 


prospects. 


Malayan investors apparently do not anticipate 
that the Brunei oilfields will be affected by a 
spread of Communistic activity from South Sara- 
wak and, taking this view, took up cheap offer- 
ings of British Borneo Petroleum from London 
during the week. 


In the Loan market some sellers were willing 
to take Capital losses to free their funds and 
rather more business was possible. Small buy- 
ing of British Funds continues and there was 
fresh interest in the Australian 344% 1955/58. 


Business Done 9th—l15th August. 


Industrials. Federal Dispensary $1.60, Fraser 
& Neave Ord. $3.75 to $3.80, Great Eastern Life 


$43.25, Hammer $2.20, Georgetown Dispensary 
$2.30, Malayan Breweries $4.70, Malayan Col- 
lieries $1.42% to $1.45, Oversea Chinese Bank 
$29.00, Raffles Hotel $2.90, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.40, Straits Trading $19.50, Uniteers 
$14.15 and $14.50, Wearne Brothers $2.05 to 
$2.12%, William Jacks $3.35 and $3.37. 


Tins. Klang River $2.30, Kuchai $3.60 to 
$3.75, Petaling $6.17% to $6.30 to $6.20, Ran- 
tau $4.50 to $4.55, Sungei Way $4.20 to $4.10. 

Austral Amalgamated 15/6 to 15/3, Burma 
Malay 23/-, Kuala Kampar 42/-, Larut 16/6 to 
16/3, Pungah 21/- c.d., Rawang Tinfields 10/9 
ry 10/444, Sungei Bidor 61/3 to 62/- ¢.d., Bisichi 
4/3. 


Gold. Raub $2.91% to $3.02%. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas $1.05, Bassett 50 cents, 
Broga 90 to 92% cents, Jeram Kuantan $1.55, 
Mentakab 90 cents, Parit Perak $1.37% and 
$1.40, Sungei Tukang 80 cents. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 33/9 to 32/6. 


Australian Investments. Australasian Paper 
& Pulp 25/5, Electrolytic Zinc Pref. 26/8, Elder 
Smith 25/5, all Australian currency. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
Closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt, Loans 


4% Loan, 96 nom. 
34%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% nom. 
34%2% Loan (1948), 91 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1420 b; 1425 sa. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £41%4 nom. 
Chartered Bank, £9-13/16 nonf. 

Mercantile Bank A. & B., £19% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 142 b. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 210 nom. 
Union Ins., 
China Underwriters, 5.40 s. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 135 nom. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 158 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 85/- nom. 

U. Waterboats, 11% nom. 

U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.70 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.60 b. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 89 b; 90 sa. 
North Point Wharves, 6.40 b. . 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2.05 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 19.10 s; 19 sa. 
China Providents, 13 b; 13 sa. 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 42% b; 42% s; 42% sa. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 5.10 b. 
H.K. Mines, 4c nom. 
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Lands, Hotels and Bidgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 6.60 b; 6.70 s; 6% sa. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 46 b; 47 s; 46%4/46 sa. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 44 b; 44% 


sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.40 s. 
Humphreys, 12 nom. 
H.K. Realties, 2.10 b. 
Chinese Estates, 126 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, Ex. Div., 18.70 s. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.),27 

Peak Trams (P. Pd.), 13% b 

Star Ferries, Ex. Div., 102 nom. 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 8.80 b; 8.90 s; 
8.90/.85 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 5.90 b; 6 s; 6 sa. 

H’.K. Electrics, 22.30 b; 22% s; 22.40 sa. 

Macao Electrics, 10% s. 

Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 

Telephones, 17.20 b; 17.40 8s; 17.40/.30 sa. 

Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 


Industrials 


Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 20.80 nom. 
Cement 17.30/.10 sa. 
Ropes, 19.20 b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 18.80 b; 19 s 

Watsons, 27 b; 27. 20 8; 27. 40/27 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 24 nom. 

L. Crawfords (Rights), 9.30 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.20 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 122 nom. 

Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 16.80 b. 

International Films, 78c nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), 47%4c nom. 

S'hai Loan, 1 b. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5 b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2% s 
Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1.40 nom, 


Anglo-Java, 50c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 b. 

Bute Plantation, 2.05 nont. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.90 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.40 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 45c b. 
Langkat, 55c nom. 

Spot Rubber, S’pore Str. 
Rubber Trust, 2.40 b 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.70 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 90c s. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.10 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 sa. 
Sua Manggis, 74%4c nom. 
Sungala, 2.30 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 3.45 b; 3% sa. 
Tanah Merah, 95c nom. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 2%4 nom. 


85%c nom. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


$80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 


or US$16.- 
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ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS « G4S 

TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 

TRANSFORMERS + ELECTRIC TRACTION + MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR + METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 

GEAR + RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL €O., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Léid., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: Sassoon: House 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 


Uff 
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=== TWA TWA TWA TWA TWA 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 
lightly won or easily distributed. 


SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 
(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
tinishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 


of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numer ?us Insecticides for use 
in farm and garden. 


SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 


Candles. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. 


(S.C) LID. 


HONG KONG. 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 


Use the one-airline all the way, 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


== TWA 


TRANS WORLD A/RLINES 
Twa ==TWA == TWA = TWA = TWA 


: 
: 


KKK KK KK KKKKK KK KKKK KKK KKK 


\ 


y TRANSPORT 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
ARCADE 
PHONE 55756 


ST. GEORGE'S BLOG. 
(ICE HOUSE ST.) 
PHONE 31258 


2086 EDINBURGH 
HOUSE 
PHONE 20057 


CUT DAYS TO HOURS feo 


CIVIL AIR 


‘sua 
: 
B | 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


Founded 1858 & CO., LTD. 
BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” Arrives 8th Sept. HONG KONG 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


! 

BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 

) HONG KONG, CHINA, 

! 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 
Importe Exporters, 
m.v. “FERNSIDE” .... Loading Hongkong 5th Sept. 
m.v. “TAMESIS” ....... 20th Sept. cnente, 
m.v. “BELLEVILLE” ¥ 5th Oct. po 
m.v. “TUNGUS” .... .... 20th Oct. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. GENERAL MANAGERS: 


) The Indo-China Steam Navigation Ce., Ltd. 
| The Australia China Line 

| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
) Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

) Ewo Breweries Limited 

) Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

| Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

) Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
) Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
) Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
! The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Insurance, Shipping and ) 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


ss. “CHAS. E. DANT” 
s.s. “OREGON” 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.0.A.c. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Hong Kong Airways Limited ) 
| 
| 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S TRIEN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Sept. 2 
M/S PETER MAERSK ...... .... .... .... Sept. 15 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSE ...... .... .... Oct. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S ANNA MAERSK 
M/S LEXA MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S MATHILDE MAERSK 
M/S ELSE MAERSK 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 


Djakarta via Manila 


M/S EMILIE MAERSK .... Sept. 8 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA Y. V. 


Regular Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
WEST AFRICAN Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL AND SHIP 
by 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 
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